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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


OCTOBER,. 1873. 


Art. I.—Compendium of Doctrine.* 


Tue following paper contains a brief synopsis of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Church to which Rev. Ilugh B. Hill 
belonged—which he labored so long and arduously to dissemi- 
nate. To the order of tenets here presented, he most tena- 
ciously adhered. 

1. That God, for his own glory, created the noble creature, 
man, and endowed him with faculties capable of answering 
the end for which he was created. 

2. That God, having provided man a helpmeet, placed the 
two in the garden-of Eden upon probation, forbidding them 
to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, prom- 
ising them confirmation in life in case of obedience, and 
threatening death as the penalty of disobedience. That in 


Note sy tHe Epiror or tHe TreoLtocica, Mepium.—The compendium 
of doctrine which follows is the production of the Rev. M. H. Bone, so 
long and so favorably known to the Church. It was originally prepared 
in connection with a sketch of the life of Rev. Hugh Bone Hill, one of 
the excellent of the earth, his near relative and beloved.co-laborer in the 
cause which was so holy and precious to them both. Mr. Bone’s famil- 
iarity with the doctrinal views of Mr. Hill, as well as his enlarged and 
appreciative understanding of the Medium system, amply qualified 
him to. prepare this compend, which is creditable alike to the head and 
heart of him who wrote, and to those of him of whom it is written. 
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this was contained a “covenant of works,” in which Adam 
and Eve were conjointly the representatives of their prospect- 
ive posterity—and that retribution always succeeds probation. 

3. That under the temptation of Satan, our first parents 
fell from their estate of innocence and purity, and became 
condemned under the stipulations of the “ covenant of works,” 
and also guilty and wholely depraved ; that their posterity yet 
to be born, sinned in their sin, and shared with them in all 
the consequences of that transgression. That these are fed- 
eral, but take effect as their posterity receive existence, which 
positively could never have had existence but for the intro- 
duction of the remedial system under the second federal rep- 
resentative, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. That our first parents were left to the freedom of their 
own will, either to obey or transgress, and were, therefore, 
personally responsible for their moral conduct; still, in 
absence of motive to disobey, and possessed as they were with 
a holy nature, they could not but have chosen to obey. The 
presence of the temptation, however, was not the cause, but 
the occasion, of the transgression. The presence of the motive 
to sin did not lessen their liberty to stand or fall, nor mitigate 
their obligation to punishment after the fall, but did so far 
extenuate the circumstances as to render our first parents eli- 
gible to a second probation, in which they might fulfill law- 
fully the injunction, “ Be fruitful and multiply,” and their 
posterity with them enjoy the offer of recovery, and human 
nature realize victory over the tempter for the part he had 
acted—“ It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.”’ 

5. That all mankind who have an existence, have it on pro- 
bation, which is secured through the second federal head, the 
God-man, the Mediator, whose humanity is the “ beginning 
of the creation of God,” as the medium of access by all cre- 
ated intelligences to God the infinite source of happiness to 
all finite creatures; but now by the election of the Father, he 
became also the Mediator between God and man, who in due 
time took upon himself the seed or nature of Abraham, for 
the suffering of death, who by the sacrifice of himself bought 
man off from liability to immediate punishment to a second 
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probation, during which he (man) may, under the means and 
appliances adapted to the end, through the merits of Christ 
Jesus, recover from the fall, and obtain an election to glory. 
6. That the atonement of Christ, which consists in his act- 
ive and passive obedience, though federal, and sufficient to 
save all the posterity of Adam, must become personal to save 
any one; it can only become personal by personal consent or 
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choice. Though man by his fall lost his original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, still, the will being an attri- 
bute of the intellect, did not lose its freedom of choice, but 
did lose its opportunity to choose good, until it should be pre- 
sented to him in contrast with evil; yet, doth it choose evil 
most freely, it being the only motive to action, and man’s 
depraved nature inclining him thereunto. As our first par- 
ents could not choose evil while in the image of God, and in 
the absence of any motive to evil, until through Satan’s 
agency presented by way of temptation, but did continually 
and most freely choose good, so now, in the ruins of the fall, 
man cannot but choose evil, which he does most freely, until 
good is presented by contrast with evil. And as in his first 
probation he was left to the freedom of his own will to choose 
between good and evil, so now, in his second probation, under 
the moral appliances which divine grace affords, he is left 
again to choose between good and evil, and each one is per- 
sonally responsible for the choice which he makes, according 
to which will be his eternal destiny. Temptation to sin, in 
the first trial, was not the cause, but the occasion, of his fall; 
so in his second trial moral light and suasion are not the 
cause, but the occasion, of his recovery. 

7. That the Holy Ghost is given to the “ world” through 
the merits of Christ as the source of that moral light which 
“lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” with 
motives to the sanctification of every man. He may fulfill 
his office independently of all means, or he may employ such 
means as he may choose, which are adapted to his purpose, 
but which can only be effectual by his divine appliance. His 
means ordinarily address man’s intellect, but he applies them 
to the heart. The sinner, therefore, is both instructed to 
know the truth, and made to feel the power of that truth. 
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Thanos, he is called to repentance, and enabled to obey that 
call. Ile is instructed to believe in Christ, or choose to be 
saved through his merits, and enabled to put forth that choice. 
“* Work out your own salvation,” ete. 

8. The application of truth to the heart by the Holy Spirit, 
produces therein conviction for sin; conviction improved pro- 
duces penitence or sorrow for sin (not Adam’s sin, buat per- 
sonal sin); and penitence indalged should lead to endeavors 
to forsake sin. Repentance has no merit—does not make the 
penitent any better—its effect is to cause him to feel in a worse 
condition, because it cuts him off from hope by deeds of 
obedience to the law, and shuts him up to faith in Christ 
alone; hence, its only use in the economy of salvation is to 
prepare the sinner to appreciate Christ Jesus as he is offered 
in the gospel. 

9. Faith is the belief of the truth. Truth represents facts. 
There can be no method of access to Christ only by fuith. 
There are three grades of faith. The first is that fitly called 
“the fuith of credence.” It consists in the approval of a prop- 
osition by the assent of the judgment and the understanding. 
“Tle that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”’ The 
second is that appropriately called **the faith of acceptance.” 
It consists in the consent of the will to a proposition, joined 
to the assent of the judgment and the understanding. In it 
the sinner receives and rests upon Christ alone for salvation. 
*“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Clirist, and thou shalt be saved.” 
The third grade of faith is the highest possible degree, and 
amounts to assurance, equivalent to knowledge. “J know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Faith is an act or exercise of the intellect, and is not depend- 
ent upon the moral qualities of the heart. Faith is a gospel 
condition, not in a commercial sense, but in the fitness of 
things, as the taking of appropriate medicine by the patient 
is the condition of the restoration of health. Faith has in it 
no merit, nor can it impose an obligation upon God. It is 
neither a gift nor a grace, but the simple exercise of the 
mind. Faith is the test act under the gospel, and yet it is as 


much a receiving as a doing. ‘ Wilt thou be saved, or made 
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whole?’ The atonement of Christ makes it so that the peni- 
tent may believe. The Holy Spirit’s influence upon him 
makes it so that he can. If, therefore, he may and can, he 
ought. If he ought and do, he has done no more than that 
which was his duty to do, and has naught in which to glory. 
If he may, can, ought, and do not, he ought to be damned. 

10. To repeat, faith is the instrament by which truth is 
received. Truth is the representative of the facts in Christ. 
When, therefore, the truth has gained the consent of the 
mind, the Lloly Spirit applies the facts so fitly represented by 
the truth to the heart, and justification is the final result in 
order of time. Justification is opposed to condemnation, and 
not only frees the sinner from obligation to punishment, but 
also places him upon equality with the law, which law recog- 
nizes him as just, “only for the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to him, and received by faith alone.” Being justi- 
fied, all legal difficulties are removed from between God and 
the believer; God can now graciously pardon his personal 
sins of which he is guilty, and afford him a consciousness of 
that forgiveness, or a witness of the Spirit. 

11. There is now no hindrance to his adoption. God could 
not consistently adopt a convict, nor will he regenerate or 
sanctify an alien; but, recognized by the law, justified and 
pardoned, God may legally make him a child by adoption, by 
which “he is received into the number, and has a right to all 
the privileges, of the sons of God.”” Adoption does not sanc- 
tify; it is only a legal or judicial act of God, by which he 
makes the alien a son; and being a son, God sends forth the 
“Spirit of his Son into his heart, crying, Abba, Father;’’ or, 
in other words, regenerates, changes, or renews him in the 
“inner man’”’ after his own likeness, being thus “ born again.”’ 
In this moral change the whole image of God is enstamped 
upon the heart; it is not partially or in part renewed; he, 
however, is in the beginning in an infantile state, but has all 
the features of the adult as perfect in their degree as they 
can be made—‘‘a new creature in Christ Jesus ’’—‘all has 
become new.” The life of God in Christ Jesus is his life— 
“ Christ Jesus,” a full, complete, living Saviour, formed within 
him “the hope of glory.” Thus the regenerated soul is at 
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once fitted for the kingdom of heaven, and if called away, 
would be ready to depart and be with Christ in paradise. 

Mr. Hill taught that regeneration in the soul of a believer 
is the commencement of the work of sanctification; that it 
is wrought by the Holy Spirit; that it is a work of which the 
subject thereof is conscious, having the witness of the Spirit 
with his spirit that he is born of God; therefore, he is ena- 
bled to ery, “Abba, Father, my Lord and my God.” That this 
‘“‘new man”’ is susceptible of growth or development in degree, 
not in nature, until it attains to the statue of a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus; that this growth or increase of grace is the 
progressive work of sanctification, in which the spiritual man 
increases, and as the work progresses, it obtains increased 
moral ability to control the animal passions, and render the 
physical man more and more sanctified to obedience, with the 
moral and intellectual nature, to the law of Christ, that the 
whole man may become more and more consecrated to the will 
of God. 

The only difference in the moral character and legal status 
of a believer in Christ in the body, and in heaven, out of this 
tabernacle, is, that.in the body, which is carnal, and is not 
changed in nature by regeneration of the soul, it is subject to 
temptations through the body alone. Satan cannot approach 
a regenerated soul only through the body, for it is hid from 
him “with Christ in God.” It is the obligation of the Chris- 
tian while in the body “ so to possess his vessel”’ as to “ yield 
his members instruments of righteousness unto God.”” The 
human body, in its organism, has a spirit in common with 
the animal creation; this is carnal, sensual, devilish, and can 
only be subdued by discipline to the higher nature, which is 
sustained by the grace of God. This subjugation is only 
attained by persevering war of the “law of the mind” against 
“the law that is in the members.” During this warfare the 
Christian is often betrayed into sins of infirmity, of tempta- 
tion, and of impulse, contrary to the desires of the heart and 
the purposes of the will—* the things that I do, I allow not,” 
consequently, he often cries out in bitter sorrow and repent- 
ance, ““O wretched man that Iam;” and through the inter- 
cessions of his Advocate with the Father, he obtains absolu- 
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tion from condemnation, and cries again in triumph, “ Thanks 
be to God, who giveth the victory.” This growth of grace 
while in the body, and this victory over the flesh and the 
devil, is secured to the Christian through the sanctified means 
of grace, precisely adapted to this end, when used by faith in 
them that use them. Thus the Christian pilgrim grows in 
grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ as he progresses 
in life, until he has “ finished his course.” 

The soul of a Christian in heaven is no more certain of 
eternal life than the soul of the Christian in the body; both 
stand in precisely the same relation to God. The soul of the 
Christian in heaven is no more converted, regenerated, born 
again, than the soul of the Christian in the body. Their 
comforts and consolations are the same in character; their 
moral nature is precisely the same, likeness to God the same, 
Christ in them the same; they have the same privilege of 
growing in the knowledge of God, and consequently of 
increasing in happiness in an equal ratio. The only differ- 
ence is, that the one is in the body, and subjected to the 
labors, temptations, and incumbrances thereof, which cer- 
tainly cireumscribe the amount of its happiness, while the 
other is freed from the body, and consequently from contact 
with this world in all its ramifications and imperfections—in 
brief, the difference between the two is in respect to the 
amount of happiness which the soul of the believer will enjoy 
until the resurrection, in consequence of absence from the 
body, and presence with the Lord. 

Mr. Hill believed in the final perseverance of the saints: 1. 
Because of the unconditional and covenant promise given to 
them in the Holy Scriptures, that they shall have eternal life. 
2. Because the choice of life in Christ closes the sinner’s pro- 
bation, and he is, therefore, confirmed, so that he ever after 
chooses life most freely and most certainly, according to the 
life of God that permeates his heart and governs and controls 
his will. There is but one spiritual life—that life is in God. 
It is holy, and it directs the divine volitions, so that God 
chooses holiness by nature, yet most freely. The same life is 
in them that believe, that is in God. ‘That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
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may be one in us.” Spiritual life is a unit: it makes God 
and his people one; they, therefore, can no more choose evil 
in preference to holiness than can God; and yet they choose 
holiness freely. 3. Because Christ continually advocates their 
cause, so that “if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father.”” Then, “who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect? it is God that justifieth.” 4. Because Christ 
prays for his people, ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also that shall believe on me through their word.” 
Christ’s prayers cannot fail of being answered. He says to 
his Father, “I will that they also whom thou hast given me, 
be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory.” 
And again to Peter, “I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not.”” 5. Because their hope is “sure and steadfast.”’ 
Nothing can be more certain than that which is sure and 
steadfast. 6. Because the covenant relation in which they 
stand to God is confirmed by the oath of God, in which it is 
impossible for God to lie. 

These are the tenets which Mr. Hill believed, and which he 
preached whenever he touched upon doctrinal subjects in the 
pulpit. They constitute that system which he received from 
the lips of the fathers of the Church, with most of whom he 
was familiar, and under some of whom he received his min- 
isterial training. They are the doctrines which he recognized 
as embodied in the Confession of Faith of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, and which he, by careful and 
prayerful research, found taught in the Holy Scriptures. And 
though of necessity they are here set forth in a very brief 
manner, they are sufficient to represent the great Medium 
system of theology, as compared with the two old popular 
and antagonistic systems, called the Arminian and Calvin- 
istic, which have kept the Church in confusion, and the 
world in dangerous doubt, not to say infidelity, ever since 
learned men conceived the idea of improving upon the doc- 
trines taught by Christ and his apostles by adding to them 
human philosophy. 

The Medium system concedes that there are truths con- 
tained in the Augustinian or Calvinistic system, though 
these truths are much neutralized in their moral force by 
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being mixed with speculations, unscriptural, inexplicable, 
highly mysterious, and far, very far, from affording encour- 
agement to an honest inquirer after the way of life; and not 
only so, but fitted to encourage that inclination in human 
nature to excuse self from resporsibility by suspending all 
events upon divine sovereignty. Divine inspiration would 
not have it so. The Medium, which fully embraces the 
remedial system of inspired and revealed theology, recognizes 
what of truth the Augustinian system contains, but rejects 
and leaves out error. 

So in like manner there are precious truths found in the 
Arminian system, but with these are also mixed errors 
which tend greatly to bewilder the mind with contingencies 
and uncertainties in reference to the future, and also to 
encourage that spirit of legality which is always present in 
unsanctified human nature, which limits the grace of God, 
and robs him of the glory due to his name, in consummating 
man’s salvation. 

The Medium system recognizes what of truth is con- 
tained in the Arminian, and rejects and leaves out error. 

But neither the. Calvinistic nor Arminian system, when 
stripped of all error, contains truth enough to make out a 
full gospel plan; when, however, taken together, it is found 
that they-mutually harmonize, and sweetly coalesce, making 
out a complete system of truths, unencumbered with error, 
which is found to be the very precious old creed taught by 
Christ and his apostles during the days of their ministry upon 
earth. This is the Medium system, gathered up and compiled 
by Cumberland Presbyterians from truth in Calvinism, and 
truth in Arminianism, leaving the errors of the one system 
on the one hand, and the errors of the other system on the 
other hand. It is Medium—it is not like either as a whole, 
and yet like both in part, going between the two, absorbing 
the truths of each, and rejecting the errors of both. 

There are two leading facts admitted by both Calvinists 
and Armiuians, viz.: there are some of the human family 
saved: they are saved by grace, and the glory belongs to God; 
and there are some of the human family lost: they are lost 
for want of grace, and the guilt rests upon their own heads. 
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These cardinal truths are unmistakably taught in the Bible; 
but compare the two creeds or sets of tenets together, they 
are found to be antagonistic, and can never be reconciled, 
either upon the Calvinistic or the Arminian system alone. 
Calvinism will secure the glory of God in the salvation of the 
saved; but what about the guilt of those that are lost? 
Arminianism responds, “that is very clear, they did not work 
out their own salvation, therefore the guilt rests upon their own 
heads.” “ But,” says Mr. Calvin, “ What about the glory of 
God in the salvation of the saved?”” And so they can never 
agree upon the two acknowledged cardinal points. 

The Medium-system man takes up the Apostle’s Creed, and 
harmonizes the two points by one single text, “ Work out 
your own salvation with fearand trembling.” ‘ That will do,” 
says Arminius. ‘“ But take care,” says Calvin, “about your 
works; you will infract God’s glory.” The medium man 
reads on, “ for it is God that worketh in you, both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.”’ The two antagonists are silent— 
both are confounded. 

IIere the glory of God is secured in the salvation of him 
that wrought out his own salvation; for tt was God who first 
wrought in him both to will and to do, without which he 
would not have been able either to will God's pleasure or to 
do it; and if he did not either will or do God’s good pleas- 
ure, it was because he would not, for God wrought in him the 
ability. God would have saved him by grace, but he rejected 
and abused that grace—he would not; the guilt is upon his 
own head. 

Cumberland Presbyterians do not profess to have originated 
the system of theology they teach, but they do claim to have 
been the first to have fully returned to the old paths; since 
the days of error arose, and the pure gospel was corrupted by 
man’s wisdom and philosophy. It was discovered by holy 
men, who were the principal promoters of one of the greatest 
revivals known to modern Christianity, and was suggested to 
the minds of such men as sought scriptural reasons to justify 
that revival against most formidable opposition, originating 
in practical agreement between a formal Church and an infi- 
del world; and when discovered and most skillfully employed, 
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it triumphed most gloriously, and stands to-day the strongest 
bulwark against formal religion and infidelity to be found in 
the world. All evangelical denominations of Christians have 
practically adopted this system of theology as the best and 
only successful revival policy, and are converging toward the 
Medium system. And why should the dogmas of the schools 
not be expunged from all theological standard works, as they 
are being ignored in evangelical pulpits, that truth may have 
‘free course and be glorified.” 

This is the only system of religious tenets which reconciles 
and harmonizes divine sovereignty and human ageney—which 
sustains the glory and efficacy of divine grace, and yet holds 
every man individually responsible to Almighty God for the 
exercise of his own freedom of will and moral conduct. It is 
divinely adapted to persuade men to be reconciled to God. 
It leaves every man without excuse, while it offers the highest 
possible encouragement to experimental and practical piety. 

This is the system of doctrines which “ commends itself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.”” Only let any 
man with a mind unprejudiced by the force of education or 
otherwise, take the Bible and read for guidance into the way 
of life, and, ere he is aware, he is fixed in his judgment, con- 
science, and belief, in the Medium system. 

Herein is to be found the secret of Mr. Hill's success as a 
preacher. He preached the common sense doctrines of the 
Bible. This gave to him the vantage ground over both the 
judgment and the conscience of his hearers; and before they 
had time to erect strong fortifications against the truth, they 
became prepossessed in favor with both the preacher and what 
he preached, and were ready almost involuntarily to cry out, 
*‘Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I did.” 

There is nothing in the range of human thought and imagi- 
nation half so sublime, and yet so plain, as gospel truth; and 
the more plainly it can be presented, the more clearly will its 
sublimity appear; the greater, too, will be its moral force. 
Learning and talents are sadly perverted when they are 
employed otherwise and for other purposes than to make 
truth plain. Hence the grand obligation of a modern gospel 
minister is to employ all his skill and all his ability, both nat- 
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ural and acquired, to make truth plain; in order to which, he 
must leave off the human philosophy and human policy with 
which it has heretofore been burdened, and strive to bring it 
out of the fog thrown around it by the schools of carnal and 
ambitious theologians, and mistaken theorists. This may be, 
in the call and providence of God, the especial mission of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, whose motto is, in the 
words of the late lamented Dr. Bird, ** Orthodoxy on fire.”’ 


ART. Il.—African Colonization and Christian Missions. 


In the entire history of Christian effort and philanthropy, 
we doubt whether another instance occurs of such deep-seated, 
persistent, and long-continued misunderstanding and mis- 
representation as in the case of the American Colonization 
Society. From the very conception of this great and humane 
enterprise to the present day, the objects, purposes, views, 
desires, and hopes of its projectors, advocates, and friends 
have been perverted, distorted, and hence opposed by able 
men from widely different points of view, and for very differ- 
ent reasons. So varied, so intense, so artful, so forcible, so 
plausible, so malignant have been these multiform attacks 
that nothing but the great Christian miracle of patience in 
the hearts of its few but faithful friends, and the inherent 
excellence of the cause itself, could have enabled it to keep 
head above water during the half-century since the project 
first took practical shape in the mind of a true-hearted, hum- 
ble, Christian educator. 

Unhappily, just about the time that the philanthropic and 
devout Finley, of New Jersey, was attempting to get the atten- 
tion of American statesmen and churchmen to what he then 
conceived, and what we now know, to be one of the widest- 
reaching and most pregnant schemes of the prolific nineteenth 
century, the questions connected with the famous Missouri 
Compromise debate also began to agitate the country, literally 
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from center to circumference. The odium theologicum has long 
been a by-word with moralists, and an opprobrium and 
stumbling-block with unbelievers. We hold, however, that it 
is as honey to gall when compared with political virulence, 
and that, indeed, it is ordinarily and truly but an offshoot, or 
else constituent part, of the latter. So it came to pass that 
jaundiced eyes were immediately turned upon the founders of 
the Society and all connected with it, although it was also at 
once indorsed by many most prominent and influential public 
men. It was directly concerned with Africans, and thus with 
slavery; and when this is written the whole tale is told, for 
upon this subject we all understand that the whole great 
American people have for some fifty years been either 
demented or else, in the righteous providence of God, for wise 
and gracious purposes, given over to wild delusions. Nations 
have their personal religious experience as well as individuals. 
Let us hope that the infatuation has passed away, and that 
speedily affliction will have wrought its proper work, and that 
all this mighty nation will awake to righteousness, gird its 
loins, and go about its heaven appointed work of conveying 
the light of Christian civilization to the great continents on 
its right-hand and left. 

One singular misconception, prevailing from the start until 
this very day, and, because of its bearing upen the productive 
ability and hence financial interests of the nation at large, 
adapted to arouse insidious and deeply self-interested opposi- 
tion to the colonization scheme, is the idea that its advocates 
wish and intend to transport the vast African population of 
the United States to its original seat. President Dew, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, published an exceedingly interesting, 
well-written, and powerful pamphlet against the Socicty, based 
upon this view. I read it, twenty odd years since, on one of 
the old-time, magnificent packets between New Orleans and 
Nashville, being kindly favored with its use by a planter. It 
was a perfectly stunning argument, showing, as clearly as that 
two and two make four, that the Colonizationists were as vis- 
ionary as any of Dean Swift's Laputan philosophers, since, 
by the elastic law of population, just as fast as a few thousand 
liberated slaves were conveyed by sluw-sailing ships to Liberia 
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their places would be refilled by the increased fertility of the 
race caused by this very removal itself. And thus the good 
Finley, with Henry Clay, and all the rest of them, were merely 
engaged in rolling up the stone of Sisyphus, and with no bet- 
ter success. We have since read the same line of argument 
in Villermé and other eminent publicists, but by none of them 
have we found it so thoroughly elaborated and so well expressed 
as by President Dew. Of course, it was to us a fulmen brutum, 
as we knew very well what Dr. Finley and his associates pro- 
posed and what they did not propose. They proposed then, 
as now, to remove Christian African freedmen to Africa, for 
the sake of promoting the highest interests of these freedmen, 
and for the sake of Christianizing the great and populous con- 
tinent of Africa. The friends of Liberia have never been so 
ignorant of history and political science as to suppose that it 
was either desirable or practicable to remove three or five mil- 
lions of men, women, and children across a wide expanse of 
ocean, unless there was a greater stimulus behind these mil- 
lions than was either in Finley’s time or is in ours. Strange, 
indeed, would have been such an error, for the founders of 
the American Colonization Society were among the most emi- 
nent educators, divines, and statesmen of the day. They had 
their head-quarters in the City of Washington, and were in 
every way so situated as to be just the very last men to make 
so gross a mistake. 

and Mary, should thus misjudge the scheme of Finley, we 
need not be surprised to find similar perverted ideas taking 
possession of narrower minds connected with leading and 
influential current magazines and journals. Since undertak- 
ing, a few months ago, to prepare this article for the Theolog- 
ical Medium, a quarterly to aid which every Cumberland 
Presbyterian minister should hold himself ready when called 
upon, I have met with a long article in a leading New York 
daily, from the pen of a traveling correspondent in the South- 
ern States. I laid it aside, intending to copy it here, but time 
and its length forbid. It is a forcible delineation of the great 
evil which the Colonization Society will inflict upon the South 
by tempting away from its limits sober, industrious laborers 
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just at the time when such useful citizens would be most val- 
uable in repairing its waste places. This argument and objec- 
tion, in fewer words, I have met perhaps a thousand times 


since the memorable year 1865, repeated by writers in every 
part of the land. Now, if these people, who are so stingily 
afraid of bestowing a little of American enlightenment upon 
that Africa which has done so much to create American wealth, 
will carefully read President Dew’s able pamphlet, above- 
mentioned, they will at once dismiss all such fears. The 
American Colonization Society may, during the next decade, 
and the next, assist so many Christian-minded freedmen to 
their forefathers’s land as to dot it from tropic to cape with 
mission-stations, and yet the African vote and the African 
labor in the South remain undiminished.* 


* President Dew was one of the profoundest and most influential writ- 
ers of his day on government, history, and political economy, although 
he died under forty-four years of age. He furnishes an illustrious exam- 
ple of the stupidity and lethargy of our Southern people in all matters 
intellectual. While his lectures and essays, written in the quiet of a vil- 
lage college, inaugurated, according to John Quincy Adams's opinion, a 
new era in the history of the country, yet no pains have been taken to 
collect and print them; and his fugitive pieces, as well as his larger works, 
are but little known to students and general readers. Even Allibone, 
equally noted for minute accuracy and untiring industry, makes two indi- 
viduals of him, and then gives but a meager and imperfect idea of his 
life and merits; nor is he to be blamed, since materials for judgment 
were not at hand, as in the case of all English and Northern authors 
Our great vehicles of daily mind-food a year or so ago passed around a 
sharp paragraph from the New England aristocratic iconoclast, Wendell 
Phillips, in which he terms the whites of the late Confederate States «ght 
millions of dunces. It is very true that this is absurd enough as a whole- 
sale description of the people whose Washington founded the republic, 
and gave luster to the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world and for all 
time; whose Madison, by consummate wisdom, unequaled prudence, and 
profound knowledge of political science, did more than any or all others 
to shape and indite the best Constitution of human government ever 
committed to writing, and is justly called its father; whose Jefferson dis. 
played, in the Revolutionary Congress, at the French court, and in the 
Presidential chair, diplomatic and administrative ability which won the 
plaudits of the world, and more than doubled the territory and glory of 
his country; whose Marshall, during thirty-five years as Chief-justice of 
the land, won laurels for the legal profession not more by the high moral 
qualities which so richly adorned his character than by the profound 
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From 1830 to 1860 the American Colonization Society was 
exposed to pitiless attacks by fanatical and selfish parties on 
precisely different grounds in the antagonistic sections of the 


learning and strong intellect exhibited in his decisions; whose Jackson, 
by unsurpassed bravery and military skill, at the head of a small army 
of Western riflemen, saved his country from the assaults of Wellington's 
veterans, and as President, in times of violent dissension, won the high 
eulogium, reéchoed from ocean to ocean of late, to the effect that had 
Providence given us a second Jackson in 1856 we would have been spared 
an Iliad of woes; whose Polk, the very type of a pure-minded ruler, 
extended the boundaries of the empire westward to the confines of the 
populous Orient; whose Clay, by his eloquence, swayed alike the senate 
and the hustings, and led captive hosts of idolatrous followers from Maine 
to Georgia; in short, whose public men fill the foremost place in the 
annals of our country’s history, while her private citizens do more than 
any other equal number in creating public wealth. Yet Mr. Phillips, 
sitting within the four walls of his richly-furnished library, and looking 
at its shelves alone, may be excused, because in all this matter of writing 
and printing the South has done itself great injustice. Its heroes are not 
commemorated; its authors are not remunerated. As, in the first quarter 
of this century, the witty and potent Sydney Smith, by asking, in the 
trenchant Edinburgh Review, “ Who reads an American book?” cut to the 
quick the pride and self-esteem of the American people, and thus became 
a public literary benefactor, so may our kind hearted Boston neighbor 
become instrumental in a literary revival throughout the South; and let 
the first employment of the pen and of the purse be the pious one of 
honoring those who have gone before and made us. Their lives and 
deeds should be recorded; their works should be published, and pre- 
served in multiplied public libraries. No people ever became a literary 
people by merely studying and imitating others. It must have its own 
history, ideas, and literature; it must go back and build upon itself, how- 
ever modified by the outside and surrounding world. Let the stigma be 
wiped off. Let Virginia, the mother of States and of statesmen, and of 
universities, imitate the whole-souled liberality, the honorable sectional 
pride, the admirable filial piety of Massachusetts, and give to the world 
complete editions, handsomely printed and carefully edited, of all that 
can be gathered up from the pens of its Marshalls, Lees, Masons, Dews, 
and their numerous compeers. O ye rich men of Richmond and Norfolk, 
of the Valley and of Piedmont, hasten to wipe away from the Old Domin- 
ion the opprobrium that annually within her borders more time, thought, 
and money are expended upon demoralizing horse-racing than upon keep- 
ing bright and polished the monuments, warm and green the memories 
of the noblest army of patriots, heroes, and sages with which any com- 


monwealth was ever blessed by the Supreme Benefactor of nations! 
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wide-extended Union. Throughout the North, particularly in 
the New England States, the most active and influential in 
forming public opinion, a very energetic and eloquent warfare 
was kept up against it as encouraging and abetting the sin of 
slavery. So violent and so successful was this warfare as 
almost to neutralize the efforts of the Society to secure an im- 
partial hearing. Only by heroic perseverance and a patient 
tenacity of purpose, rarely equaled and never surpassed, was 
it enabled to make head against its formidable foes, and to 
maintain its organization and fruitful activity. In the South- 
ern States, on the other hand, the narrow-minded and suicidal 
jealousy too often and too fatally exhibited by large capitalists 
against all efforts to ameliorate the condition of the laboring 
masses, and to elevate the poor, led to the same results. As 
the anti-slavery crusade in the north-eastern corner of the 
Union grew stronger of tongue and more potent of pen, so 
did the anxiety and timidity of accumulated capital in the 
South, particularly in the extreme Southern States, become 
more and ‘thore mercurial and easily alarmed. Hence, in these 
States African colonization was looked upon with great sus- 
picion as being the forerunner of revolutionary abolitionism. 
Very soon this suspicion was proclaimed, and the Society ren- 
dered so odious as to be compelled to restrict its operations 
mainly to a few border States. Yet, during this long, tedious 
dwelling in the wilderness of folly, contention, and strife— 
amidst the hootings of discordant passions and the howlings 
of wild imaginings—the heaven-guided advocates of African 
regeneration held on unmoved in the course first marked out 
by the founders of their organization. It had nothing to do 
with the intrinsically-momentous questions connected with 
the continuance or termination of slavery. In each State 
these were to be settled on their own merits, precisely as had 
been the case during the period from 1776 to that of the for- 
mation of the Society. It was neither pro-slavery nor anti- 
slavery: it was a great Christian mission for the benefit of 
individuals and of two continents, 

The many minor points of prejudice and attack, varying 
with change of locality and time, our space does not allow us 
to state. All these, with the grand difficulties above imper- 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV.— 26 
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fectly outlined, will be best commented upon by a brief sketch 
of the origin, aims, and results of the Society: 





The sentiment out of which it grew, more or less definitely formed 
into specific plans, was everywhere tending to realize itself in beneficent 
action fur the colored race. This sentiment gushed forth at many points; 
so that many persons have been name as the originators of our enter- 
prise. And there is some ground for each of these claims, and, doubt- 
less, for many others that might have been advanced. They were 
originators, as truly as if there had been no others. Their relative 
merits cannot be settled by chronology, for the thought was often as 
fresh and original in the later projector as in any that had preceded him. 

The earliest movement known to have any historical connection with 
our Society was the visit of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, R. 
[., to his neighbor, the Rev. Ezra Stiles, April 7, 1773. The diary of 
Dr. Stiles has preserved the record. Dr. Hopkins proposed to educate 
two pious negro youths for the ministry, and send them to Africa as 
missionaries; hoping, evidently, to send more in time. He needed 
assistance to meet the expense. The more practical mind of Dr. S:iles 
suggested that the enterprise would not succeed in that form; that thirty 
or forty suitable persons must be sent out, and the whole conducted by 
a society formed for the purpose. This idea of a purely missionary set- 
tlement grew, in a few years, into a definite plan for a colony, with its 
agricultural, mechanical, and commercial interests. Augu-t 31, 1773, 
Drs. Stiles and Hopkins issued a circular, inviting contributions to their 
enterprise. February 7, 1774, a society of ladies in Newport had just 
made their first contribution; and aid had been received from séveral 
parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut. November 21, two of the 
young men sailed for New York, on their way to Princeton, N. J., to 
be educated under Dr. Witherspoon, president of the colleg 

The War of Independence suspended these labors; but the plan and 
the purpose survived it. In 1784, and again in 1787, Dr. H»pkins 
endeavored to induce merchants to send out a vessel with a few emi- 
grants, to procure lands and make a beginning, and with goods, the 
profits on which would, of course, diminish the expense. In March, 
1789, he had consultations with Dr. Willlam Thornton, “a young man 
from the West Indies,” who proposed to take out a company of free 
blacks, and found a colony in Africa. A number volunteered to go 
with him, but the enterprise failed for want of funds. Dr. Thornton 
was afterward a member of the first board of managers of the Ameri- 
-an Colonization S ciety. 

A month later, Granville Sharpe and others sent the first colonists 
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from London to Sierra Leone. This design was already known to Hop 
kins. Perhaps, too, Sharpe had heard of the plans of Hopkins, as they 
had been well known in England for some years; but they had no direct 
intercourse with each other till Hopkins wrote to Sharpe, January 15, 
1789, inquiring whether, and on what terms, and with what prospects, 
blacks from America could join the colony. There were then “Christ- 
ian blacks,” desirous to emigrate, enough to form a church; and one of 
them was fit to be its pastor. 

Unsuccessful in this, he continued his labors. In 1791, he wished 
the Connecticut Emancipation Society to be incorporated, with power 
to act as an education and colonization society. In 1793, he preached 
a sermon before a kindred society at Providence, which was published 
with an appendix, in which he advocated almost the exact course of 
action afterward adopted by this Society, and urged its execution by the 
United States Government, the several State governments, and by vol- 
untary societies. 

Hopkins died December 20, 1803; but the influence of these labors 
still lived. They must have been well known to Capt. Paul Cuffee, of 
New Bedford, and the thirty emigrants whom he took to Sierra Leone 
in his own vessel, early in 1815; and in 1826, two of his “hopeful 
young men,” Newport Gardner, aged seventy-five, and John Nubia 
(known in Hopkins’s correspondence as Salmur Nubia, and familiarly 
in Newport as Jack Mason), xged seventy, hoping to move their breth- 
ren by their example, sailed from Boston in the brig “ Vine,” the eighth 
vessel sent out by this Society. 

The next movement having any historical result was in Virginia. 
December 31, 1800, the Legislature, in secret session, 

“Resolved, That the Governor be requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States on the subject of purchasing lands with- 
out the limits of this State, whither persons obuoxious to the Jaws or 
dangerous to. the peace of society may be removed.” 

The Governor, Monroe, in communicating this resolution to the Presi- 
dent, stated that it was passed in consequence of a conspiracy of slaves 
in and around Richmond, for which the conspirators, under existing 
Jaws, might be doomed to death. It was deemed more humane, and it 
was hoped not Jess expedient, to transport such offenders beyond the 
limits of the State. President Jefferson favored the idea, discussed the 
objections to several locations, said that,‘Africa would « ffer a last and 
undoubted resort,” and promised his assistance. The Legislature, Jan- 
uary 16, 1802, directed a continuance of the correspondence, ‘for the 
purpose of obtaining a place without the limits of” the United States, 


“to which free negroes or mulattoes, and such negroes or mulattoes as 
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may be emancipated, may be sent or choose to remove as a place of 
asylum;” requesting the President “to prefer Africa, or any of the 
Spanish or Portuguese settlements in South America.” This resolution 
differs from the former, in that it does not contemplate a penal colony, 
and does contemplate increased facilities for emancipation, in a mode 
which the State did not esteem dangerous. The President corresponded 
with the British Government concerning Sierra Leone, and with the 
Portuguese concerning their possessions in South America, but without 
success. In 1805, January 22, a resolution was passed instructing the 
Senators and requesting the Representatives from that State to endeavor 
to procure a suitable territory in Louisiana, No action followed, and 
the matter slept ten years. Yet the proposition of Ann Mifflin, and 
the correspondence of John Lynd with Thomas Jefferson, in 1811, 
showed that the idea was still alive and at work, 

Another of these numerous origins must be noticed. In the spring 
of 1808, a few undergraduates of Williams College, Massachusetts, 
formed themselves into a society, whose object was “to effect, in the 
persons of its members, a mission or missions to the heathen.” In about 
two years, this society was transferred to the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, of which most of them had become members. Here they 
procured the formation of a “Society of Inquiry respecting Missions ;” 
and there was thenceforth the chief seat of their labors. With becom- 
ing modesty, they regarded themselves as little else than mere school- 
boys, competent, indeed, to make inquiries, collect information, and 
discover wants that ought to be supplied, but needing the guidance of 
older and wiser men to mature judicious plans and execute them suc- 
cessfully. The proposal of four of them to go on a mission to the 
heathen in foreign lands led directly to the formation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Suggestions from these 
young men, or some of them, also led to the formation of the American 

Sible Society, and, though in some cases less directly, several other 
kindred institutions, for which the state of feeling in the religious world 
was prepared. 

Samuel J. Mills has been commonly regarded as the leader of these 
inquirers. With a companion, he made a journey of inquiry through 
large parts of the new settlements in the United States, especially the 
souih-western part. He came back with the knowledge of many wants 
to be supplied, and fully convinced that, to use his own words, “we 
must save the negroes, or the negroes will ruin us;” and that there was 
so much at the South of right feeling toward the negroes that something 
might be done toward saving them. The matter was abundantly dis- 
cussed. A colony was proposed somewhere in the vast wilderness 
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between the Ohio and the great lakes. But one of them, at length, 
objected to that location. ‘ Whether any of us live to see it or not,” 
said he, “the time will come when white men will want all that region, 
and will have it, and our colony will be overwhelmed by them.” So 
they concluded that the colony must be in Africa. 

Mills went to New Jersey, to study theology with Dr. Griffin, at 
Newark, and still more, as Dr. Griffin soon thought, to engage him and 
other leading men in that region in considering whether certain good 
objects could be accomplished, and how. While there, he originated 
the school for the education of pious blacks at Parsippany, some thirty 
miles from Princeton. It was placed under the care and patronage of 
the Synod of New Jersey; and thus the Presbyterian clergy of that 
State were brought into active connection with Mills and his idea of 
saving the negro. 

Among the most eminent of that clergy was the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Finley. No record has been found of any direct intercourse between 
him and Mills; and there is no reason to suspect that Mills furnished 
him with a plan of a society, to be formed at Washington, for colonizing 
free blacks in Africa. That plan seems to have developed itself in his 
own mind, while contemplating that class of facts to which Mills was so 
busily calling attention; and it is certain that he had it under consid- 
eration as early as February, 1815. From about that time, he was 
industrious in recommending it to his friends; but they, while admitting 
that its object was good, generally distrusted its success. After proba- 
bly nearly two years of such labor, he called a public meeting at 
Princeton, to consider the subject; but few besides the Faculties of the 
College and the Theological Seminary attended, and only Dr. Alexan- 
der appears to have aided him in commending it. Srtill he persevered; 
and when Congress assembled, early in December, 1816, he repaired to 
Washington, to attempt the formation of his proposed society. On his 
arrival, he went at once to his brother-in-law, Elias B. Caldwell. That 
these brothers had previously corresponded on the subject is a probable 
conjecture, but not a known fact. Yet the idea of colonization was not 
then new to Mr. Caldwell. It had already been suggested from another 
source. 

Late in February, 1816, the Virginia secret resolutions and corre- 
spondence of 1801-5 first became known to Charles Fenton Mercer, a 
member of the Legislature of that State. Not being under the obliga- 
tion of secrecy, he at once made them known extensively in the State, 
and pledged himself to renew them at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. Being at Washington—it must have been in March or April— 
he made known the facts and his intentions to two friends. One was 
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his old schoolmate at Princeton, Elias B. Caldwell, who approved his 
object, and promised to use his influence with his Presbyterian friends 
in New Jersey in favor of it. The other was Francis 8. Key, who 
would attempt a similar movement in Maryland. General Mercer 
redeemed his pledge. His proposed resolution passed the House of 
Delegates, December 14, by a vote of 132 to 14, and the Senate, De- 
cember 23, with one dissenting vote. This was done without any knowl- 
edge of the plans and movements of Dr. Finley for forming a society, 
and indeed without any expectation that a society would be formed. 
His idea was that colonization would be carried by the State govern- 
ments, under the sanction and protection of the National Government. 
Still, this expression of Virginia’s mind rendered important, and _per- 
haps indispensable, aid to the formation and success of the Society; for 
the action of the House of Delegates was known in Washington before 
General Mercer’s resolution had passed the Senate, and before any pub- 
lic meeting was holden to form a society. 

To arrange that meeting, and secure attendance upon it, cost Dr. 
Finley no slight labor. The goodness of the object was generally 
admitted; but, at the preliminary consultations, those invited and 
expected were generally absent. Charles Marsh, member of Congress 
from Vermont, noticed this disposition of almost everybody to leave 
this good work to others; and, as this was the only project that he had 
ever heard of promising great good to the black race, he determined 
that it should not be allowed to die in that way. He decided that those 
who knew the plan to be a good one should attend the meetings. Of 
course, as all who ever knew his inexhaustible adroitness and persist- 
ency will easily understand, “a very respectable number” of them 
attended the first public meeting, December 21, 1816. Henry Clay, in 
the necessary absence of Judge Washington, was called to the chair. 
Elias B. Caldwell, the brother-in-law of Dr. Finley and the schoolmate 
and friend of General Mercer, perfectly informed of the plans and 
movements of both, made the leading argument in favor of forming a 
society. He stated that public attention had been called to the subject 
in New Jersey, New York, Indiana, Tennessee, Virginia, and perhaps 
other places. He was supported by remarks from John Randolph, of 
Virginia, and Robert Wright, of Maryland. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a constitution, and the meeting adjourned for one week. 

At the adjourned meeting, December 28, the committee reported a 
constitution, which was adopted. Fifty gentlemen affixed their names 
to itas members. The twenty-third name on the list is Samuel J. Mills. 
What brought him there at that time, and what he was about while 


there, we can only infer from other parts of his history. 
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January 1, 1817, the day fixed by the constitution, the Society met 
for the election of officers. Hon. Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, 
was chosen president, with twelve vice presidents, from nine States, 
including Georgia, Kentucky, and Massachusetts, and one from the 
District of Columbia. 

Thus the Society was formed and organized, not by the labors of any 
one projector, or by the influence of a movement in any one part of the 
country, but by the union of the tendencies which, remote from each 
other and independent of each other, had been working toward that 
result for more than forty years. That the Virginia movement, or the 
New Jersey movement, or the New England movements, would have 
accomplished any thing, without the union of all, some may perhaps 
believe, but facts have not proved. Its true origin was in the desire of 
good men everywhere to do the best thing then practicable for the black 
race, in this country and in Africa—that desire prompting all these 


movements, and sustaining them when provideutially united in one. 


From the foregoing concise but lucid account of the origin 
of the colonization scheme, for which we are indebted to the 
‘“Tlistorical Discourse”’ of the Rev. Joseph Tracy, D.D.,* it 
is perfectly evident that while this movement was fostered by 
a great variety of individuals scattered throughout the coun- 
try, representing different branches of the Church and differ- 
ent parties in the State, yet two leading motives were promi- 
nent and powerful. The one was a desire to promote the 
improvement and welfare of the individual colonists: the 
other was, through them, to Christianize Africa. It was 
throughout a Christian and philanthropic project. This will 
appear the more plainly by looking at the lives and characters 
of its advocates, and by studying their own declarations 
respecting their purposes. 

Robert Finley, who first gave the plan definite shape by 
bringing to bear upon it the modern and efficient agency of 


* After turning over the pages of a score or two of volumes, and noting 
many passages bearing upon the subject, I took up the elegant “Memo 
rial of the American Colonization Society, January 15, 1867,” and, finding 
the work admirably done to my hand, | have taken the liberty to use it in 
extenso This is done, not to save labor or time, but because this sketch 
may be regarded as an authoritative exposition from the official leaders 
of the Society; and I can vouch for its candor and faithfulness from per- 


sonal investigations. 
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free nations—associated effort—was a distinguished divine 
and educator, of New Jersey and Georgia, being President of 
the University of the latter State at the time of his decease. 
My own honored and sainted father was his pupil at Basking 
Ridge; and among the earliest names I learned to venerate 
and love for all that constitutes the perfection of Christian 
excellence was that of Dr. Finley. His inner life is well exhib- 
ited in the following letter to a friend, John P. Mumford, Esq., 
of New York, which also illustrates the historical fact that the 
Colonization Society had its origin in the spirit of missions. 
From the “African Repository,” vol. i. p. 2: 
Baskino Ringe, Feb. 14, 1815. 

Dear Str:—The longer I live to see the wretchedness of men, the 
more I admire the virtue of those who devise, and with patience labor 
to execute, plans for the relief of the wretched. On this subject, the 
state of the free blacks has very much occupied my mind. Their num- 
ber increases greatly, and their wretcheduess, too, as appears to me. 
Every thing connected with their condition, including their color, is 
against them; nor is there much prospect that their state can ever be 
greatly meliorated while they shal] continue among us. Could not the 
rich and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part of the coast 
of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, which might gradually induce 
many free blacks to go and settle, devising for them the means of getting there, 
and of protection and support till they were established? Could they be 
seut back to Africa, a threefold benefit would arise: we should be 
cleared of them; we should send to Africa a population partly civilized 
and Christianized for its benefit; and our blacks themselves would be 
put in a better situation. Think much upon this subject, and then, 


please, write me when you have leisure. 


The other most active person in pushing along this cause to 
a happy issue was Mills, of Connecticut, a name conspicuous 
in the annals of the American Protestant Churches. What 
manner of man he was can best be brought before our readers 
by copying from the “African Repository,” vol. i. p. 63, date 
April, 1825, the following eulogium, by the eloquent pen of 
the now eminent Dr. Leonard Bacon, of Hartford, written a 
few years after the death of its subject, and while as yet all 
his great schemes were mere beginnings: 


A young minister of the gospel once said to an intimate friend, “My 
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brother, you and I are little men, but, before we die, our influence must 
be felt on the other side of the world.” Not many years after, a ship, 
returning from a distant quarter of the globe, paused on her passage 
across the deep. There stood on the deck a man of God, who wept 
over the dead body of his friend. He prayed, and the sailors wept 
with him. And they consigned that body to the ocean. It was the 
body of the man who, in the ardor of youthful benevolence, had aspired 
to extend his influence through the world. He died in youth, but he 
had redeemed his pledge; and at this hour his influence is felt in Asia, 
in Africa, in the ishands of the sea, and in every corner of his native 
country. This man was Samuel John Mills; and all who know his 
history will say that I have exaggerated neither the grandeur of his 
aspirations nor the result of his efforts, He traversed our land like a 
ministering spirit, silently and yet effectually, from the hill country of 
the Pilgrims to the Valley of the Missouri. He wandered on his errands 
of benevolence from village to village, and from city to city, pleading 
now with the patriot for a country growing up to an immensity of power, 
and now with the Christian for a world lying in wickedness. He 
explored in person the desolations of the West, and in person he stirred 
up to enterprise and effort the Churches of the East. He lived for 
India and Owhyhee, and died in the service of Africa. He went to 
heaven in his youth, but his works do follow him, like a long train of 
glory that still widens and brightens, and will widen and brighten for- 
ever. Who can measure the influence of one such minister of the 
gospel? _ 


Finley and Mills had the faith which moves mountains. By 
them were wrought miracles quite as conspicuous as those of 
Vincent de Paul, Xavier, or others to whom the Roman Cath- 
olic Church accords the honors of canonization; and, in com- 
mon with these and their compeers of mediaeval and apostolic 
times, their names will be held in lasting remembrance by the 
true Church universal, until the millennial day. 

As the two foremost names in the actual establishment of 
the Society were noted for activity and practical zeal, so the 
two forerunners of the scheme, in the days of British rule, 
were remarkable for the combination of deep theological lore 
with an earnest interest for human progress, which, in our 
own days, has characterized Chalmers and Channing. Samuel 
Hopkins was the student of Jonathan Edwards, and was for 
thirty years pastor at Newport, Rhode Island, and eminent as 
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head of a school in theological controversy called, after him, 
“}iopkinsian.”” “He had many qualities fitting him for a 


reformer: great singleness of purpose, invincible patience of 


reseatch, sagacity to detect and courage to oppose errors, a 
thirst for consistency of views, and resolution to carry out his 
principles to their legitimate consequences.”’ A typical char- 
acter, he has passed into the domain of romance as the hero 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Minister’s Wooing.” His coadjutor was 
Ezra Stiles, pastor at Newport for twenty-one years, and Presi- 
dent of Yale College for eighteen years. Noted for learning, 
eloquence, and piety, he ranks very high in the list of the 
rreat men who have been connected with that venerable insti- 


ht 


tution. 

If the precursors and founders of the Society were men of 
such mark, the followers and aids coming at their call were 
composed of such material as could be found at no other 
period, in no other place, and under no other circumstances 
in our country’s domain or history. There is open before me 
a page containing, in a list of fifty names, the original mem- 
bers. First is H. Clay, who devoted his life to advocating the 
“American System,” and, a little below, that of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, Ww ho devoted his life, with equal pe rtinacity 
and more success, to the destruction of that system; both, 
however, harmonized then, and through many years continued 
to harmonize, in sentiments of philanthropy to their servants, 
if not to the world. High in the list, with peculiar appropri- 
ateness, occurs the name of Dr. William Thornton, one of the 
earliest, most self-denying, and enthusiastic advocates of the 
project of African colonization. Daniel Webster, thus early 
in his grand career, bears testimony to the value of a move- 
ment which, had not cross-grained human nature intervened, 
would have maintained inviolate both Union and Constitution. 
Richard Bland Lee, J. Mason, Geo. A. Carroll, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and others, gracefully remind us that Maryland and 
Virginia were as forward in giving their representative men 
to the cause as they were, afterward, persevering in maintain- 
ing colonies under its auspices. William Meade, whose apos- 
tolic zeal and happy combination of human learning with 
Christian graces has made him known and dear to multitudes 
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who never heard his voice, is an appropriate forerunner of the 
many accomplished divines, from the Episcopal and other 
Churches, who have since fostered the work. I must forbear 
for want of time, mentioning only one other name—that of 
the talented lawyer, Francis 8. Key, whose “Star-spangled 
Banner”’ will in all likelihood continue to be sung by enthu- 
siastic millions in America for centuries to come, as has Luther's 
battle hymn in Germany for centuries past. 

It matters not how we take up the history of this American 
Colonization Society, in its remote conception, in its birth, 
through its infancy to a now vigorous youth, always, it bears 
testimony strong and impregnable that its aims are good— 
good for America, good for Africa, good for the Church of 
God. 

To give, even succinctly, an account of the development 
and results of the Society, at home and in its African colony 
of Liberia, would require so much space that I am unwilling 
to tax farther the patience of my readers.* I content myself 
with the broad but emphatic statement that the grand result 
obtained, and fully compensating for all, and a thousand-fold 
more than all, its cost, is hope—hope for Africa, hope for the 
African race in Amerita. Liberia opens the door to a conti- 
nent, and holds out an excelsior banner to a race. The salva- 
tion of the African race in America depends upon their 
entering that door and grasping that banner. Shakspeare 
never more singularly exhibited his wonderful talent of seiz- 
ing at a glance and describing by a word the true characteris- 
tics of individuals, classes, and nations than when he called 
France God's own soldier. Devotion to an idea has given 

* Dr. S. D. Baldwin well epitomizes the progress made some twenty 
years since, in the following passage on page 456 of “ Dominion Fo. 
thirty years an experiment of thus redeeeming Africa has been under 
the direction of private benevolence. For ten years a republic, growing 
out of colonization, has been in prosperous existence; and each success- 
ive year has increased the products of the country fifty per cent. Libe- 
ria is the most remarkable political phenomenon in history It alone, of 
all the nations ever organized, arose without bloodshed. With the most 
exuberant soil, and the most favorable of climates, with the greatest 
variety of fruits and indigenous staples, it has advantages for the site of 
Hamitic dominion which no other part of Africa affords.” 
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France, since the days of Clovis, preéminence among the 
nations of Europe. A proof of vanity it may be, but a source 
of noble deeds, drawing upon it the admiration of Islam no 
less than of Christendom, is the idea that to France belong 
the defense and protection of the Christian faith. The salva- 
tion of the Western world from the swarming hordes of Sara- 
cens, the brilliant deeds of two centuries of crusades in Pal- 
estine, and in all the East, makes Frank synonymous with 
Christian, justifies this high assumption, and removes it far 
from the category of empty braggadocio. The idea of liberty, 
as carried out by self-government, is the basis of American 
nationality. The development of this idea has given it a place 
among nations never reached before in so short a period. The 
abandonment of this idea will speedily consign it to an effete 
corruption. Every people must have some high ideal after 
which to aspire. This ideal is its soul; when acted upon, the 
people have life, and more or less, according to its felt influ- 
ence. Now, what other ideal is there, or can there be, for the 
African race in the United States than that which has for a 
full century been so modestly, yet hopefully, enunciated by 
themselves—the regeneration of Africa by and through them; 
and how hopeless all such aspirations but for the good work 
so patiently performed through the Colonization Society. 
Thus we have seen the patient labor of a half-century result 
in the secure establishment of a Christian republic on the 
western coast of Africa, occupying just the latitudes pecul- 
iarly unfit for the labors of Caucasian missionaries, although 
inhabited by teeming millions of natives in various stages of 
barbarism. Just contemporary with this result we have 
another, illustrating the doctrine, so dear to every devout 
mind, of an overruling and directing Providence. For three 
thousand years, or more, the Sphynx has been the emblem of 
Africa. With the exception of a narrow rim, the continent 
has been a vast unknown region to the active and enterprising 
nations around, whose emissaries have vainly endeavored to 
penetrate its recesses and unveil its mysteries. Within a score 
of years the veil has commenced to rise, the Sphynx is show- 
ing its proportions, the riddle is being solved. This remarka- 
ble progress in geographical discovery has been compassed 
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mainly through the persevering efforts of Christian mission- 
aries, of whom the heroic Livingstone is a type. Another 
twenty years of such effort and discovery will make us 
acquainted with the great features of all central Africa. 

As our knowledge of this region extends, we find many 
tribes with a rude civilization equal, at least, to that of our 
own forefathers in the wilds and fastnesses of Germany, less 
than two thousand years ago, when the Roman legions vainly 
attempted to penetrate and subdue that region. What Pagan 
Rome signally failed to do, Christian Rome as signally accom- 
plished, and specially through the extensive German element 
introduced and incorporated into Rome by the results of sev- 
eral centuries of war. What more reasonable and sober- 
minded analogy can be drawn from any comparison of past, 
present, and probable future events, than that the fast-increas- 
ing millions of Africans in America, acting upon their own 
countrymen in Africa, through the firmly secured base line 
of Liberia, and during century after century, may accomplish 
a similar wonderful result. 

The grandest revolution in the world’s history, so far as we, 
that is, all Europe and America, are concerned, is the one 
which changed the great plains of northern, and the moun- 
tain fastnesses of central, Europe into the strongholds of 
Christian faith, learning, art, science, and government. This 
revolution was the work of not less than ten centuries of con- 
tinuous effort and struggle. Its history fills volumes upon 
volumes, from the inspired pen of Paul to the eloquent pages 
of the pure and charitable Montalembert. Our all is con- 
tained in that history. How perfectly rational, by the jight 
of past Providence and the clear words of Holy Scripture, is 
the belief that the real solution of that problem which for a 
century has perplexed the minds of our good men and great, 
of our Washingtons and Jeffersons, our Everetts and Greens, 
our Finleys and Breckinridges, our Alexanders and Baldwins, 
to-wit., the problem of Africa in America, will thus find its 
glorious and happy solution. A's Rome, conquered by Ger- 
many, redeemed and disenthralled Germany from the depths 
of barbaric superstition and misery, so may America compen- 
sate enslaved Africa for centuries of unchristian violence by 
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imparting to her the light and life of the gospel. In the one 
case good was returned for evil; in the other, evil is atoned 
for by good. In both cases the wonder-working providence 
of the Judge of all the earth overrules evil for good, 

Africa in America! How strangely blended together have 
been the fortunes of the two most contrasted families of the 
human race in this great American government from its very 
conception until now, and how perfectly probable that through- 
out remote generations so long as the nation endures this 
intercommunity, shall continue to exist and to exercise as 
heretofore a predominant influence upon the country at large. 
Nothing is so durable as race. Even a small remuant of a 


people will maintain its ground for many centuries, under 


every disadvantage, external and internal. History is full of 


example s. We have now some five millions of African peo- 
ple within our borders. In due time their descendants will 
be the double and the quadruple of this number, which again 
will be very much increased and fostered by the absorption 
of the West Indies and the remainder of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, evidently a question of merely a few years less 
or more. These millions will not be everywhere dispersed 
and assimilated. Just the opposite. They will probably con- 
gregate in the cities and towns of the temperate South, and 
upon the cotton aud sugar lands of the more tropical regions. 
In either case they will remain in large bodies ; they will be 
a people within a people. 

Occupying this position, their advancement and welfare 
will depend very much upon the spirit and wisdom displayed 
by the surrounding millions toward them. Kindly, consider- 
atelv, and wisely treated, they will continue as heretofore to 
be the most valuable portion of the community as a wealth- 
producing factor, while steadily developing in moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Unwise and unchristian conduct may con- 
vert them into pariahs and paupers. They are with us and of 
us. The thirty-five millions of Caucasians now dwelling 
between the two oceans have that at stake in their upward or 
downward progress which cannot be ignored, as will their 
grandchildren of the one hundred and fifty millions. In the 
duty so plainly devolved upon America of transforming and 
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Christianizing Africa, all Americans should unite, impelled 
































so to do not less from Christian principle than by due regard 
to self-interest. 

We cannot think of any field for Christian and philan- 
thropic effort so worthy the attention and continued liberality 
of our Northern brethren as that discussed in this article. A 
very large portion of Northern wealth is the result of negro 
labor. Looking through two centuries, a vast balance is due 
the negro from the accumulated wealth of the centers of 
commerce. Let this balance, in some small degree, be 
promptly reduced by the complete endowment of schools and 
colleges in Liberia, by the support of numerous missions in 
all the country contiguous, and by generous efforts to foster 
and develop the infant republic in every possible direction. 

Let the work, as yet but just commenced, of supplying schools 
for general and special instruction of high grade in teachers 
and outfit, to the African communities in our own land, be 
vigorously and earnestly pushed forward with reference to 
long protracted and patient working. To us, knowing some- 
what by personal observation of what has been done in the 
South in this respect, and placing full value upon the work of 
the many good men and women engaged in teaching in such 
institutions as Fisk University, and others too numerous to 
specity, and at the same time knowing how lavish of means 
the rich men of the North have been in the last ten years for 
educational purposes, it is matter of astonishment that so lit- 
tle has been done toward the building and endowing of 
churches, schools, and colleges, for this people. Liere is a 
great work to be done. It ought to be done speedily. It is 
the natural and appropriate work of the good people of the 
North. 

If the material should come from the North, the spiritual 
must come from the South. It is with the Southern people 
; that the African always has been and always must be neigh- 
bor. <A constant contact and association exists. Let the good 
Christian people of the South quietly, conscientiously, and 
earnestly contemplate the duties thus imposed upon them as 
individuals and asa body. Ignoring all the vexations, trou- 


bles, and annoyances springing from the untoward events con- 
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nected with a deep-seated revolution of, for, and in which the 
good-natured African was certainly as innocent as innocence 
could be, let the whites cultivate a kindly temper toward 
them, and show a friendly interest in their well-being. Search 
the annals of history, and in vain will we seek for another 
instance in which an enslaved race has deserved so well of its 
masters as has this. By two centuries of patient toil they 
developed and enriched the South. Through four years of 
internecine civil war no San Domingo hand of revolt, sedi- 
tion, mutiny, was lifted up by them. They thus demonstrated 
to all the world that their eight millions of masters were not 
merciless despots, and that contrary to all outside views a 
kindly feeling did exist between the two.races. On the other 
hand, when in the vicissitudes of the revolution the masters 
were disfranchised, and the late slaves became dominant, we 
know from a wide-extended observation and information that 
the late masters at least took the change with great patience 
and good nature. Surely if in the midst of slavery, war, and 
chaotic government, so much of kindly good feeling prevailed, 
there can be no doubt but that hereafter the whites and the 
blacks will live alongside each other with mutual good will 
and good offices. This is one of the best omens that a pros- 
perous and happy future awaits the African people in America. 

In thus reviewing and commenting upon the history of the 
American Colonization Society, I cannot avoid the reflection 
now that the record, written in the blood of heroes and the 
tears of widows and orphans, and sealed with a debt which 
will Surden unborn millions has passed into history, how 
much to be lamented it is that the gentle, humane, consider- 
ate, and peace-making views of its advocates found no favor 
with the American people, and that each section of the coun- 
try preferred to follow the counsels of violent and selfish men. 
In medio tutissimus ibis. Reform, not revolution, Saves a 
nation. When the Colonization Society was founded, the 
friends of emancipation were numerous and influential, and 
outspoken in all the border States. Born in one of the mid- 
dle slave States, and, during a life-time, conversant with the 
people of the border and adjoining States, I am perfectly sure 
that under the quiet influence of the Constitution, and the 
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active efforts of the Churches, the seme results would have 
followed in these States as in those farther North. The Chris- 
tian sentiment of the country was in favor of freedom, but it 
was not in favor of robbery and covenant breaking. Left to 
work out the problem, a solution would have been found cer- 
tainly far less costly, perhaps quite as speedy, as that which 
has been brought about by the combined action and reaction 
of the hostile factions whose infuriate or selfish clamor was 
poured out against all friends of peace and conciliation. 
Three thousand millions of dollars is a high estim:.e of the 
vapital invested in slaves when the civil war commenced. 
The debt incurred by the nation at large for quarreling will 
not, when properly estimated, be much less. The expendi- 
tures by the Confederate States for war purposes could not 
have been less, while the destruction of cotton, houses, fences, 
stock, and 80 On, Was, perhaps, much more. Nine thousand 
millions has been the prime cost in money. No figures can 
estimate that of life. To the historian of a distant future 
must be left the task of recording and judging its effects upon 
the public and private morals of the nation. Hopeful myself 
of the final result, because I believe that divine Providence 
has raised up this great republic for a work in the establish- 
ment of Christianity comparable to that of Rome itself, yet 
all candid men must see that American Republicanism has 
been, and is now, passing through a terrible ordeal, because 
its leaders have despised the wisdom which is from above, 
which is gentle, easy to be entreated, and full of good works, 
and have preferred to follow that which is sensual and devil- 
ish, which makes men hateful and hating one another. 

As forcibly describing the sentiment above-stated to have 
widely prevailed through the slave holding States, I may quote 
from the works of the illustrious Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, whose name is to-day held in 
reverence by sixty thousand physicians, and who, in a remark- 
able degree, united in himself the characteristics of scholar, 
statesman, orator, physician, philanthropist, and Christian. 
No man did more than he in shaping public opinion at the 
time when a pebble thrown upon the surface rippled far and 
wide. It is taken from a discourse delivered before the 
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American Philosophical Society, in which he alludes to “ the 
labors, the publications, the private letters, and prayers of 
Anthony Benezet:’ 

“The State of Pennsylvania still deplores the loss of a 
man in whom not only reason and revelation, but many of 
the physical causes that have been enumerated, concurred to 
produce such attainments in moral excellency as have seldom 
appeared in a human being. This amiable citizen consid red 
his fellow-creature, man, as God’s extract from his own works; 
and whether this image of himself was cut out from ebony 
or copper, whether he spoke his own Ora foreign language, 
or whether he worshiped with ceremonies or without the m, 
he still considered him as a brother, and equally the object of 
his benevolence. Poets and historians, who are to live here- 
after, to you I commit his panegyric; and when you hear of 
a law for abolishing slavery in each of the American States, 
such as was passed in Pennsylvania in the year 1780; when 
you hear of the kings and queens of Europe publishing 
edicts for abolishing the trade in human souls; and, lastly, 
whi 1 you hear ot schools and ebure hes, with all the arts of 
civilized life, being established among the nations of Africa, 
then remember and record that this revolution in favor of 
human happiness was the effect of the labors, the publications, 
the private letters, and the prayers of Anthony Benezet.” 

That at one time a wide-spread dissatisfaction with slav« ry, 
and a consequent readiness for a wisely-planned emancipa- 
tion policy, did prevail throughout the South as the fruit of 
the teachings of great men in the slave-holding States, like 
Rush, Jefferson, Mason, Randolph, and many others, is per- 
fectly well known to all those acquainted with-its literature 
or social circles. Samuel Davies Baldwin, the acute, the 
imaginative, the de vout, whom the cholera, in 1866, carried off 
in his meridian of brilliant usefulness, and who left the entire 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, in a sorrow and mourn- 
ing sympathized with by all the admirers of genius and 
piety, makes a striking allusion to the fact in the following 
passage, taken from his original and singular book, ‘* Domin- 
ion: **When the Ilamites were a burden, and the South, 


restless under the incubus, would have foregone the gift of 
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Heaven, severing it from the flying train of human advance- 
ment, God then rebound the black and the white together by 
new bonds of wealth. He whitened the Southern fields with 
new and fleecy riches, and, vivifying our spacious vales with 
more than cereal plenty, he made the servant a useful tenant 
to the lord 


Quoting this passage from Dr. Baldwin for the strong words 


incubus and burden, we cannot let it go forth without correct 
ing the erroneous impression it conveys, honestly enough, 
however, from the writer's peculiar stand-point and object. 
Others, from a different stand-point, and from very different 
of 


emancipation as the result of the annexation of Louisiana, 


motives, have represented the sudden and blunt stoppage 


W initney’s invention, and cotton culture. A correct analysis 
of history will show that it was not caused by the consequence 
of these events, but by political agitation. 

But still a stronger lestimony. When the Confederate 
War was scarcely hushed, while as yet weeping and des- 
olation were to be heard and seen from the broad Potomac to 
the turbid Rio Grande, there came from throughout this wide 
expanse the deep-drawn sigh of relief and consolation, which 
found its utterance through the impetuous, frank-spoken Gov- 
ernor Wise, of Virginia, and the versatile, gifted President 
Longstreet, of Mississippi and South Carolina: “At all events, 
we are rid of African slavery, thanks be to God!” This 
utterance, reéchoed by multiplied thousands, shows that we 
have not judged amiss the Christian South. 

In 1834, during a visit to the city of New York, I witnessed 
the first display of military force called out by the passions 
of unreasonable men. It was a regiment or two of New 
York militia, detailed to protect a few industrious African 
draymen and hackmen from the selfish interference of an 
Irish mob. Wise men then said that if all these questions 
were left to the decision of the Christian conscience of the 
country, it would be well, but that if men seeking office took 
them up, woe would betide the land. Politicians did enter 
the arena. Section was arrayed against section, and in 1864 
the country, as all will agree, was upon the verge of ruin. 


That the great Republic was not so broken up, that extensive 
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portions were absorbed by powerful and jealous European 
nations, which plotted and hoped for our destruction, must be 
ascribed to a higher Power, and not to our wisdom. Ought 
not the Christian Churches of our land to have stemmed this 
torrent of wild, raging passion during all its formative period, 
by preaching loudly and clearly, “‘ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men’’? By so 
doing, the storm might have been averted, and certainly its 
duration and violence would have been greatly lessened. 
When office-seekers were engaged in arraying section against 
section, the duty of peace-makers was obvious. To-day 
another cloud no larger than a man’s hand is faintly seen all 
around the horizon. Mutterings of a storm fill the atmos- 
phere. If that storm breaks, the mighty convulsions we have 
so recently witnessed will sink into insignificance in the com- 
parison. Let us give heed to the signs of the time. Let us 
remember that reform, not re volution, has given stability and 
permanence to the institutions of our grand old mother, 
Great Britain. Let us also remember that this English spirit 
of peaceful reform, as contrasted with bloody French revolu- 
tion, is an offshoot of Bible Christianity. Let us preach 
peace always: peace between sections, peace between classes. 
So will it come to pass that the North American Continent 
will become the grandest theater of all those arts, sciences, 
and virtues, begotten and fostered of peace, ever gilded by 
the rays of the effulgent globe which is the emblem of our 
Master, the Prince of Peace, the Sun of Righteousness. 





Art. IIl.—The Sunday-school Work of the Church. 


Tue utility of the Sunday-school, as a part of the working 
machinery of the Church, is no longer seriously questioned 
by the intelligent Christian. In the not distant past, wise 
and good men not only denied the utility, but the righteous- 
ness, of such schools. The smoke of the battle over this 
institution has scarcely yet passed; but as every age decides 
forever one or more great questions, we may safely place this 
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as one among others that heve been settled in this generation. 
Yes, it is settled, and settled so as to make the hearts of the 
lovers of humanity and religion rejoice. I believe that all 
denominations of Christians, and even the Salt Lake Mor- 
mons, acknowledge their power, and lay hold of them as an 
efficient agent in propagating their faith. We find, too, that 
each of these denominations develops efficiency in almost 
the exact proportion to its cultivation of the Sunday-school 
interest. 

Christ commissioned his disciples to teach all nations. I 
know of no age of the world when this command was more 
literally obeyed than the present. Many children know more 
of the Bible, of its history, of sacred geography, and biblical 
teachings, than old men and women reared at a period when 


Sunday-schools were unknown. It is truly astonishing to 
hear a class of children, even so young as to range from eight 


to twelve years of age, after having been well taught by an 
intelligent teacher for a few months, answering questions in 
regard to the Jews, the Bible, Christ, and the atonement, ete. 
It will be admitted that much of our religion is to be taught, 
and must, therefore, be learned. ‘ Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” The Bible must ever be the great Book 
taught and studied in the Sunday-school. Other books may 
be read, but this must be studied. Since, therefore, this insti- 
tution has become so important in the estimation of the 
Church and the age, let us, so far as possible, take a practical 
view of the subject. I will call attention— 

1. To the “relation the family sustains to the Sunday- 
school.” 

It has been feared that there is danger in transferring par- 
ental responsibility to the Sunday-school teacher—that the 
parent might quiet the promptings of conscience by such an 
anodyne as the following: “I send my child to the Sunday- 
school, where he is taught by an experienced and pious feacher, 
and I am consequently, to some extent, at least, relieved of 
my obligation to teach religion, knowing, as I do, that the 
child is well taught.” It is very clear that the parent who 
would thus argue would do but little religious teaching if 
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there were not a Sunday-school in all the land. This objec- 
tion might be brought with equal force against pastoral cate- 
chizing and preaching tiie gospel. The truth 13, that parental 
responsibility, as it refers to religious training, cannot be 
transferred when it can, by any possibility, be done by the 
parent. God has placed it upon him as a supreme and inalien- 
able right and duty, and it cannot, of consequence, be vive n 
over to others. ‘* Therefore shall ye lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and bind them fora sign upon 
youl hand, that they may be as frontlets between your eyes. 
And ye shall teach them your children, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, when thou liest down and when thou risest up.”” Deut. 
xi. 18, 19. 

The little bird builds its nest, lays its eggs, hatches its 
young, warms and feeds them till they are full-fledged, and 
then leaves them to care for themselves. Does God require 
less of the intelligent Christian parent than he does of the 
little bird ? Does the parent recognize the obligation to pro- 
vide food and clothing for the body while the soul is left naked 
and starving? The Sunday-school does not propose to super- 
sede the work of parents, but to codperate with and assist 
them. And what parent does not feel the necessity of all 


i 
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the he Ip of which he can avail himself? Who has not looked 
upon his or he r child ana asked in his heart, in regard to the 
great responsibility of child-training, ‘*‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things?”’ Hereditary depravity and strong outside 
influences draw the child away. Can it be possible, then, to 
make the chain too strong that binds that child to virtue and 
religion? The very fact that the child has a lesson to prepare, 
and needs the parent’s assistance in this matter, often awak- 
ens an interest that brings home to the conscience of the lat- 
ter a sense of obligation that would not otherwise be felt. 
The simple truth is, there should be a beautiful barmony 
in the work of the parent and of the Sunday-school teacher. 
But there are many, many families that have no family relig- 
ion, and of course no religious home-training. If the chil- 
dren of these families have any religious teaching at all, it 


will most probably come from the Sunday-school. 
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Children, too, must, to a very great extent, partake of the 
moral complexion of the society of which they area part, al d 


we must consequently make that society as pure and religious 
as possible. The clouds and the earth mutually supply each 
other. By cooperation the earth supplies the clouds with 
moisture, and the clouds in return pour the moisture upon 
the earth in the form of rain. So while the family hely s the 
school, the latter in return pours back its blessing into the 
bosom of the former. 

2. The relation of the Church to the Sunday-s hool. The 
Sunday-school should be regarded as a part of the Church, 
just as a camp of instruction is a part of an army. West 
Point Military Academy is evidently a part of the war depart- 
ment of the United States, although it is only a school of 
training. Our colleges in their sphere are just as much parts 
of the Church as are our Presbyteries. The one is almost as 
essential as the other. There is a mere possibility that at one 
time there might have been a Church existence without a « 
lege, but if there ever was such a time, it has passed. Since 
the days of the schools of the prophets, and still later, the 
school presided over by the Great Teacher, the Church has 
not been able to ignore schools and teachers. The demands 
of this age and the present state of society are such that teach- 
ing comes next in order to public preaching. Men are now 
taught and trained in every thing. Organized vice is system- 
atizing and training men with all its power. Those, therefore, 
who regard the Sunday-school as a sort of fifth wheel of the 
Church, understand but little of the importance of the mis- 
sion of the Church orthe school. If you do not sow your plant- 
beds, you cannot expect acrop. If you do not supply food 
to the human body, there will be no material of which to 
make blood, and the body gradually dies as the stock of bloos 
on hand is exhausted. These illustrations indicate some of 
the relations of the Church to the Sunday-school. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that activity is a law 
of life for all sentient beings. There can be no development 
and no growth without it; or if, indeed, there might be a mush- 
room growth, it will be lacking in firmness of useful muscle. 
What a vast field for activity is there for the Church in the 
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Sunday-school! No other department of Christian labor 
employs so many workers. In the prayer-meeting few sing, 
and fewer still engage in public prayer. In the regular public 
worship the pastor reads, and prays, and preaches, while the 
choir usually monopolizes the singing. Occasionally a Church 
is so fortunate as to have the congregation sing with the choir; 
but this, alas, is not the rule, but the exception. Indeed, the 
vast majority of the worshipers in our congregations are mere 
lookers on, feeling in their souls that they have no part nor 
lot in these things. This is not true of the Sunday-school. 
Here all have something to do. Some act as officers, some 
teach, some answer and ask questions, all sing and all feel, 
‘This service is ours.’”’ Experience as well as reason proves 
that that Church is most efficient which employs most of its 
members as laborers. In this way not only is employment 
secured, but interest and usefulness are alike the result. What 
would you think of an army of which five-sixths should go 
into the battle-field unarmed, and merely stand in the ranks 
while the one-sixth does the fighting ? Three hundred well- 
trained fighting men, with their gallant Gideon at their head, 
will do better service than three thousand who are too indo- 
lent or too indifferent to fight. It was the habit of the early 
Christians to teach their religion wherever they went. When 
scattered abroad by the persecutiou in which Stephen suffered 
martyrdom the individual Christian felt that his or her relig- 
ion must be recommended and taught to others. And, as 
may always be expected, a working Church soon became a 
triumphant Church. Its early success was not due to the 
faithfulness and zeal of the ministers only, but to the united 
efforts of all the membership. We conclude, then, that just 
in proportion as the membership transfer their religious duties 
to their preachers and officers, in the same proportion they 
transfer their interest, and consequently their usefulness. 
Transferring these, the paralysis of death comes over them, 
and they become corpses to be carried by others. 

To the Church we must look to some extent for assistance 
in teaching our children as well as those of our brethren. In 
the act of household baptism, we acknowledge that they are 
a part of and under the special care of the Church. And 
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while these things are true of the children of Christian par- 
ents, the people of God must not stop here. The purpose of 
Christ in the institution of the Church was to bring the world 
to himself. By far the most fruitful field for this work is 
among the young. Seven-tenths of those who are converted 
at all are brought to Christ in childhood and youth; and the 
most effective means of reaching them has proved to be the 
Sabbath-school. Those Churches that have failed to act upon 
this principle have lost their opportunity, and have found in 
a few years their influence slipping away. It is here, too, that 
the most powerful assault upon Romanism must be made. 
Well may some of the priests belonging to the Romish hie- 
rarchy lament that “the Holy Mother Church is losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of children annually through Protestant 
Sunday-schools.”’ 

The children are the Lord’s, and will not the Church claim 
them for the Master? And besides, it ought to be remem- 
bered that no member of the Church is too wise or too old to 
be an officer, or teacher, or scholar, in the Sunday-school. 
Every one who can possibly be there, be he young or old, 
should make it a matter of conscience to attend. 

8. The relation of the Church-session to the Sunday-school. 
The impression generally is that this institution is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Church-session as such. And this idea 
must obtain where the Sunday-school is regarded as extrane- 
ous to and no part of the Church. The spiritual government 
of the Church is in the hands of the session, but, putting the 
Sunday-school outside of the Church, the authority of the 
Church-session does not extend to it. This thought brings us 
to speak a word in regard to denominational Sunday-schools. 
If your minister is denominational, and your hymn-book is 
denominational, and your catechism is denominational, I do 
not see why your Sunday-school should be otherwise. The 
great fundamental doctrines should be first taught both in the 
family and the Sunday-school; but these are doctrines of 
all the principal denominations in our land. If I teach 
from the pulpit and in the family that those who are truly 
converted will persevere and be saved, why not teach this in 
the class? If I teach in the pulpit that water-baptism is 
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properly administered by affusion, shall I refuse to teach this 
to the children? If I teach any thing at all upon this point, 
I must teach this. If | am a member of a union school, I 
must avoid these conflicts in doctrine. I wish here to state 
clearly that a union Sunday-school is far better than none at 
all, but it is best to have the school denominational whenever 
it is practicable. The Unitarian will not be willing for me to 
teach, in a union school, that Christ is divine. While many 
important Bible truths can be gathered—and at the same time 
we ignore this doctrine—shall I leave out in my teaching the 
very substratum of true theology? If I am honestly a Meth- 
odist, Baptist, or Presbyterian, my system of faith contains in 
it truths worth embracing, and consequently worth teaching 
and being believed by others. In union schools we tacitly 
agree to ignore those doctrines which conflict with the opin- 
ions of other members of the school, or else each one teaches 
whatever he may chance to believe, and this may be the rank- 
est infidelity. I know of a school in a neighboring village 
having a Bible-class teacher who taught Sabbath after Sab- 
bath a large class of young people. At a certain time an 
intelligent Church-member, who afterward became a minister 
of the gospel, joined the class, and, to his astonishment, the 
teacher stated, in remarks made by him, that no one now seri- 
ously believed that Christ was divine. This, too, in a Church 


of orthodox Christians, and in a union Sunday-school. And, 


indeed, what else could be expected in a school composed of 


all manner of theological elements ? Union schools do much 
good, and * yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” Let 
the school be strictly under the supervision of the session. 
Let the session appoint the superintendent, and through him 
secure the appointment of good and competent teachers. And 
while it is the duty of the session to hold the preacher account- 
able for false doctrine, let it see that the superintendent does 
not personally, or through the teachers, inculeate heresy. 
This will require an intelligent, active, eldership; but none 
other is fit to rule in the house of God. In this way the chil- 
dren of the Church, to some extent, at least, will become 
indoctrinated, and thereby saved from future apostasy from 
the Church. Those becoming familiar with and attached to 
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73.) 
the doctrines of a Church in early life, are not apt to forsake 
them when older. A lady belonging to a certain Church some 
years since, complained to a lady friend that her children left 
her own for the communion of another Church. The friend 
replied, “You did not teach them the Catechism.” The reply 
was the truth. The catechisms of the various Churches are 
usually systems of doctrine thoroughly condensed. And tl ey 
generally contain enough truth, if acted upon, to result in 
the child’s salvation. Nor is it possible for the session, while 
taking the oversight of the school, to guard it with too much 
care; no part of their official duty is fraught with greater 
responsibility, or results in greater fruitfulness of good. 

4. The relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school. The 
Sunday-school is a part of the pastor’s charge, and not by any 
means the least important part. He must care for the lambs. 
He must keep out the foxes that destroy the young vines. 
The pastor is the great power behind the throne. He should 
work through superintendent, officers, teachers, parents, and 
children. He should, so far as he can, be present at every 
meeting, watching, working, and pray ing. Feeling the mag- 
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nitude of the work himself, he must infuse his own earnest 
spirit into the hearts of all about him. He ought to be the 
counselor of the superintendent and the teacher of the teach- 
ers. Hle must scrutinize the books, and know that they are 
not filled with that moral poison so frequently diffused through 
our Sunday-school libraries. True, this is imposing a great 
amount of labor upon the pastor, but all other plans for reach- 
ing this evil have failed of success. The moral arsenic must 
be extracted, and I know of no other way in which it can be 
done. Throw out the books that contain it, and commit them 
to the flames. Others will plead a lack of time and ability to 
do this work, and if they cannot or will not, the pastor must. 
Better have no library than be ignorant of what is in its vol- 
umes. The Bible and a well-conducted Sabbath-school paper, 
with a few question-books, are, in my opinion, greatly to be 
preferred to a large library of books, such as is often found in 
otherwise well-conducted Sunday-schools, if you know not the 
contents of these books. 

The pastor must labor to secure the attendance of the chil- 
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dren upon the regular Church-service. Many feel that if the 
children attend the Sabbath-school that is sufficient. The 
re gular service is by some t ought to be the ** grown up peo- 
ple’s, and not the children’s, worship.’’ This is dangerous in 
the extreme. Let our people come to the worshiping assem- 
bly in families, as under the Jewish dispensation. 

There is great good to be realized from sermons expressly 
directed to the children, and yet there is danger that they may 
on this account absent themselves from the ordinary Sabbath- 
morning sermon, feeling, ‘It is not our sermon.” 

Truly, the relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school is a 
vital one, and, at the same time, as delicate as it is vital. 
‘““Who is sufficient for these things?”” The minister must be 
‘as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove.’’ May the 
voice of God come to us as it came to his ancient people: 
“And I will give you pastors according to mine heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.” Jer. iii. 15. 


ART. IV .— The Adaptation of the Gospe l.* 


Tne Apostle Paul, in his preaching, set forth a religion 
which he declared was adapted to meet the wants of all 
nations and all grades of society down to each individual, in 
every age of the world. If the gospel be what he declared it 
to be, it was suited to the wants of the Jews, to the wants of 
the Greeks, to the wants of the Romans, and so of all other 
nations then existing. In like manner, for each generation 
from the apostle’s time down to the present. If Paul were 
not mistaken, the pure religion of Jesus Christ is what we 
need. It is what our rulers need, in order to make them just 
and efficient officers. It is what our law-makers need, in order 
to enable them to lose sight of their own pockets, and to enact 
wise and wholesome laws, which will work good for the peo- 


* For some of the thoughts in this article I am indebted to Dr. Harris, 
of Yale College. 
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ple. It is what our railroad men need, to make them willing 
to act justly toward the public. It is what our merchants and 
tradesmen need, in order to make them honest. It is what 
our manufacturers need, in order to induce them to quit adul- 
terating every thing, even to the medicine which we adminis- 
ter to our little ones. It is what our mechanics and farmers 
need, to induce them to be governed by the golden rule. It 
is what parents need, to enable them to train up their children 
in the way they ought to go. It is what the children need, to 
influence them to honor their parents. It is what our crimi- 
nal class need, to renovate their hearts and lives. It is what 
the infidel, the skeptic, the rationalist, the pantheist, the uni- 
versalist, and the atheist need, to make the infidel a believer 
in divine revelation; the skeptic cease to be a doubter whether 
any truth can be certainly known, to remove all his doubts as 
to the existence and perfections of God; to cause the ration- 
alist to be a believer in the supernatural origin of Christianity, 
and not to rely upon reason as the sole and supreme authority 
in matters of religion; to cause the pantheist to see that God 
is a living personal Being, and is not the combined forces and 
laws which are manifested in the existing universe; to cause 
the universalist to understand that God is just, as well as mer- 
ciful, and that heaven is not a receptacle for thieves, robbers, 
whore-mongers, fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, effeminates, 
abusers of themselves with mankind, covetous, revilers, extor- 
tioners, liars, and murderers, but for the pure in heart; and 
to lead the atheist to see that there is a God, to read his pres- 
ence in every object around him, and to know by experience 
that Jesus Christ, the crucified Son of God, is the Redeemer 
and Saviour of men. 

Some writers are of the opinion that this is a peculiar age, 
that its wants are peculiar and different from those of any 
other age. In one sense this is true, but in another it is not 
true. Human nature iseverthesame. The great and impor- 
tant facts which separate and isolate man from all other parts 
of creation are the same to-day\that they ever were. But as 
centuries recede and are numbered with the things which were, 
the world advances, and civilization modifies and molds the 
tastes of men; new wants are created, and new desires spring 
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The mental aliment must be changed in accordance with 
the new tastes. The scholastic disquisitions of the Middle 
Ages would be intolerable to the modern mind. The dry 
bones of Calvinism are not the aliment which the Church now 
demands. Eighty sermons upon the interjection O, as a text, 
would now be even more than nauseous. The world has 
changed. If the disciples of Christ are ‘as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves,’”’ they will be quick to see this 
change, and they will present truth—the truth, as it is brought 
out in Christianity—in such a manner as not to disgust, not 
to offend, but to woo the erring, to reclaim the fallen, and 
gently to lead the transgressor into the paths of righteousness, 
and the sinner to the fountain which alone can cleanse his 


} 


heart. Even though his “sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 


} 


white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 


Paul, by the aid of the Divine Spirit, so clothed truth, and 
so expounded the doctrines of the cross, that they are new in 
everyage. The root-principle remains the same, but the plant 
presents different hues in different climes. In one land, as an 
annual it buds and blooms; in another, as a perennial it spreads 
forth its leaves to the cerulean sky, and makes the air redolent 
witli its sacred perfume. Truth presented in one style suited 
the apostolic age, in another style the scholastic age, and in a 
different style suits the present age; but the truth itself is 
ever the same. The forms, the fashions, and the styles of the 
world may grow old, the moon may fade, and the sun’s fires 
may grow dim, but truth is immutable: she is clothed with 
immortal youth. Though all the planets may decay, though 
the realms of ether may be wrapt in fire, and though heaven's 
last thunder may shake the world, yet, undimmed, ftruth shall 
smile over the ruins. The truth of God is as stable as his 
throne. God is often seen in the howling tempest, in the tor- 
nado, in the whirlwind, and in the storm: so is truth often 
brought out in the fierce conflicts of life, as one mind ‘is 
brought in contact with another. But God is also seen in the 
still small voice: so with truth. A mother, whose faith is 
strong in Israel’s God, pleads in her lone and silent closet for 


a prodigal son: truth, as a barbed arrow, pierces his heart, he 
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comes to himself, and, with a new purpose and a right mind, 
he returns to his mother’s God. As there were on the banks 
of the Jabbok a W restling Jacob and a prevailing Israel, 80 
there have been in every age of the Church; and truth, W ith 
the vigor and strength of youth, meets and foils the foes of 
the cross. 

Thus, we see, Christianity must ever bring the same 
unchanging truth as the antidote for a corrupt nature, for a 
sinful heart, and for a depraved mind. But the truth must 
not, at this age, be clothed as Athanasius did it in his day, 
nor as Thomas a Kempis, nor as Augustin, nor Calvin, nor 
President Edwards pres nted it in their respective times, but 
in the channels and in the thoughts of modern times. The 
Christian life of to day is not that-of the ancient hermit; nor 
of the medizval monk; nor of Calvin at Geneva; nor of Knox 
in Scotland: nor of the Puritans, who by faith steered thé ir 
frail bark across the trackless deep, and in snow and storm 
planted their feet on Plymouth Rock, and with prayer laid the 
foundations of this great Republic ; nor of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, and other great men of the past. It must be the 
life of this age, transformed and transfigured by Christian 
faith and love. 

The mind of Paul had such a clear insight into the work- 
ings of the human mind that he was enabled to classify, in 
broad and significant groups, the types of thought on religious 
subjects, not only for the age in which he lived, but for every 
age. As evidence of such a classification, take this one sen- 
tence: “The Jews required a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom.” The Jew represented a certain ty pe of mind, and, 
in like manner, the Greek represented another. The history 
of the Jews, from the time of Abraham down to the over- 
throw of their beloved city, discloses a peculiar type of mind, 
which has been reprodneed in the Christian Church in every 
age subsequent to the time when the crucified Redeemer was 
preached throughout the Roman Empire by the apostles. 
Hence, the Jew is a representative of that type of mind in 
which the intuitive faculty predominates over the logical: for 


he has ever demanded sensible manifestations as a foundation 


for his belief. Starting with this as a foundation, in him faith 
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predominates, and his mind is awed in the presence of that 
which is unseen, which is incomprehensible and infinite. 
Hence, his moral faculties predominate over the speculative 
and scientific, and his mind is awed in the presence of the 
divine law, and, in view of its own guilt, is crushed: for it 
sees the punishment due on account of transgression. Before 
the inexorable Judge it stands condemned, for it must give to 
him an account of every deed of a life spent in sin. From 
these impressions, on account of which his soul trembles, he 
passes to the belief in the reality of the infinite and the unseen. 
He does this ‘“‘as easily as from impressions on the eye and 
ear he passes to believe the reality of the outward world.” 
To his mind the unseen world becomes a reality; hence, he 
expects a supernatural manifestation of it. Ile is prepared in 
mind, und he expects to hear voices from heaven, to see vis- 
ions, and to have communications from spirits. Miracles pre- 
sent no difficulty for his belief; he regards them as the legiti- 
mate and only true vouchers of what is communicated from 
the unseen world. These he demands, and he asks no more. 
In the world around him he sees a volume in which he con- 
tinually reads supernatural manifestations. It is Jehovah who 
thunders, and the Highest who gives his voice; it is he who 
shoots the lightnings, and rides forth in the darkness of the 
storm, and flies upon the wings of the wind; his pavilion is 
the dark waters and the thick clouds of the skies. 

The history of the Jews is largely interspersed with signs 
—supernatural events—from the visions of Abraham down to 
the days of Christ. The literature of the Old Testament 
deals not in the arguments of speculative philosophy; but it 
does abound in historical and prophetical pictures of God’s 
agency in history, in legislation for the theocracy, and in the 
moral law, in worship, and in devotional poetry. No descrip- 
tions more sublime were ever penned by man. The minds of 
their poet-propbets reveled in the supernatural, and were 
borne away in their sublime flights on unearthly wings. By 
faith the Spirit of the living God dwelt in them, and, upborne 
by that Spirit, they soared away to the unseen world, and sang 
of its glories, and of the great Jehovah and the sublime attri- 
butes of his character. 
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The Greek type of mind, on the contrary, gave predomi- 
nance to the senses, to the faculties of observation, and to the 
logical powers. The Greek lived in what he saw. Nature 
was his realm, and lay so near to him that little room was left 
for the supernatural. For his gods he personified the powers 
of nature. In this is exhibited the strong contrast between 
the Jewish and the Greek minds. According to the concep- 
tion of the Jewish mind, man is almost divine, made only a 
little lower than the angels, and nature is for his use. This 
idea runs through the whole of the Hebrew literature, for it 
“‘opens with the sublime proclamation that man is above nat- 
ure, appointed to possess and use its resources and powers.” 
How different the thinking of the Greek, scarcely rising to so 
grand a conception. He reverses the Jewish idea, making 
nature divine, and man its servant and worshiper; but he 
philosophizes, he elaborates, by logical processes, the system 
of the yniverse, always starting with some material principle, 
as fire, or water, or air, or earth, but never with God as the 
source of all life and the cause of all that exists. With him, 
the esthetic element predominates over the moral; but with 
the Jew, the moral predominated over the esthetic. The Greek, 
with loose morals, was a worshiper at the shrine of beauty; 
but with the Jew, austere morals, culminating in Pharisaism, 
predominated. With the Greek, the sense of the beautiful 
displaced the sense of obligation. He suffered the joy which 
he realized in the present to displace what ought to have been 
in his mind—namely, the consciousness of sin, and a forebod- 
ing of judgment on account of it; but to his mind, nature 
was all-sufficient. In miracles he saw the greatest difficulties 
instead of helps to his faith. Hence, in the education of the 
human family, while the Jew has contributed to faith, and has 
aided the faculties of the soul to rise above the seen to the 
unseen world, and to adore the great Creator, the Greek has 
contributed philosophical inquiry, logic, art, skepticism, and 
the type of thought which has conduced to originate, to bring 
out, and to develop the physical sciences. The Jew requires 
signs, the Greek seeks for wisdom. So it is now. Preach 
Christ and him crucified, and thousands require a sign, and 
thousands of others seek after wisdom. With the first class, 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV.—28 
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thoughts of what were seen in the days of Christ’s ministry, 
by the multitudes, fill their minds; they think if they could 
only have seen Lazarus come forth from the grave, or have 
seen the blind restored to sight, or the lame made to walk, 
then they could believe. With the second class, the premises 
in the arguments are not clear, the logical processes are not in 
accordance with rule, there is no beauty in being saved through 
one crucified as a traitor, no propriety in being justified by 
faith, in being saved by the grace of God, and in the resurrec- 
tion and a final judgment. In all these there are logical and 
philosophical difficulties—difficulties which constitute serious 
objections to all that is said in their favor; and, therefore, they 
cannot accept such a religion. 

But Paul tells us that the design of Christianity is to meet 
both of these types of thought, and to bring out a higher 
type, in which both shall coéxist in completeness and harmony. 

A careful analysis of thought and the working of the human 
mind will show that the characteristics of both these types 
dwell largely in all minds. Either one of these types is not 
characterized by the total exclusion of the other, but by the 
predominance of one. What is needed is a culture so full 
and so complete that it will take up and develop both in the 
same age and in the same mind, making the two harmoniously 
blend. In this will be found the highest type of manhood; 
but this is not the manhood of Tyndall and Darwin. 

Rationalists often tell us that the Jewish type of mind 
belongs to the earlier stages of human progress, and the Greek 
to the later—the more full and complete. This is not true. 
As an order of mental culture, the Jewish is as high as the 
Greek. Ilence, the skeptical idea that the Jewish type belongs 
to the infantile condition of our race is contrary to fact and to 
philosophy. The race, in its education, has not outgrown it, 
and never will. ‘The characteristics of the Jewish type are, 
in all ages, necessary to the highest development of mind, 
and to the completeness and harmony of human thought.” 
Reflection shows that the faculties of intuition and faith are 
involved in and do underlie all intellectual action; but the 
characteristics of the Jewish type of mind rest on these two 
faculties of intuition and faith. Therefore, these become 
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essential to that intellectual activity which is essential to sound 
thought, and prevents thought from dwindling to mere words, 
and reality to mere appearance. But if thought withers to 
words, and reality fades into mere appearance, nothing as to 
its rational ground, law, and end, can be explained. Under 
such circumstances, it would be unscientific to answer the 
questions which reason would propound; and thus “the deep- 
est wants of the human soul” would “remain forever unsatis- 
fied,”’ and the existence of those wants would be without 
significance or explanation. Ilence, the characteristics of the 
Jewish type of mind lead the soul to a higher plane than the 
Greek type; but Christianity offers that full and complete 
culture which develops and harmoniously blends these two 
types of mind. The true germ of Christianity—faith—takes 
root in the heart. This is the radical beginning; this is the 
Jewish. Its development into the stalk, the bloom, and the 
full ear of corn, brings out the logical and philosophical pow- 
ers of the mind: this is the Greek. These important facts 
Paul plainly declares. Christianity does not set aside the 
Jewish demand for signs, nor does it nullify the quest of the 
Greek for wisdom, but it does truly meet and satisfy both. 
Hence the declaration of Paul: ‘* We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness,”’ so long as they both reject him; but unto all who 
do truly receive him, whether Jews or Greeks, “Christ the 
power of God,” satisfying the Jewish type of thought, 
“and the wisdom of God,” satisfying the Greek type of 
thought. 

Our own age is commonly characterized as rationalistic and 
scientific, and, hence, as belonging to the Greek type of 
thought. But an analysis of the thought of the age, exam- 
ined in the light of its religious literature, missionary and 
educational enterprises, and by observation, makes it evident 
that the Jewish survives, and “the power of the world to 
come is felt.” The evidences of the truth and reality of Chris- 
tianity are greatly multiplied, just as if its perpetuity depended 
on logical proof. But in this matter the Church seems to 
have forgotten another significant fact—to wit, “the religions 
of the world have been originated and sustained without any 
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discussion of their evidences.” They addressed the spiritual 
capacity and religious wants of the soul, and, hence, they were 
received and believed till they degenerated into mere form 
and idle ceremony; and then they were superseded by other 
religions more fully meeting and satisfying the spiritual intui- 
tions and sentiments. “As the strings of a viol respond with 
music to the touch of the bow, the spiritual in man responds 
to the presentation of spiritual realities.”’ ‘The basis of relig- 
ious faith is in the constitution of man.’ His nature demands 
a religion to satisfy his spiritual wants. Hence, if atheism 
were to sweep away religious belief, as it did in the French 
Revolution, it will reiippear, ‘as verdure springs up sponta- 
neously on burnt land.” Hence, the success of Christianity 
does not depend upon logical proofs, but upon its being prop- 
erly addressed to the spiritual intuitions and sentiments, with 
all the eloquence and pathos of a heart filled with the love of 
Jesus and love for perishing souls. If the unction of the 
Divine Spirit rests upon the minister, not many hearts 
can resist the influence; but this unection is given in 
answer to the united prayers of both the minister and the 


A 


Church. 

The susceptibility of religious impressions exists as truly in 
the nineteenth century as it did in the first; it is inseparable 
from human nature. Ilence, it must exist in every age of the 
world. In this, humanly speaking, lies the success of the gos- 
pel; to this preaching must be addressed if it prove a success. 
‘“* Mere argument cannot bring men to Christ.’’ The province 
of argument is to instruct and to convince the judgment; 
but it moves not the heart. Man’s emotional nature must be 
moved ere he come to Christ. It is evident that by the mere 
process of argument, the dissection of the living body of 
truth, it is deprived of the power to move the heart. It 
appears as a dry skeleton rather than as a living body daly 
clothed with muscle, tendons, and ligaments. Spiritual truth 
moves the soul: it must speak to man’s spiritual nature in 
order to move the heart. ‘The law of God burning on the 
conscience, God’s redeeming love in Christ, the beauty of 
Christ’s character’’—these, and kindred realities, if brought 
clearly before the mind, constitute the power of the 
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unseen world, which will and must make every human 
soul feel. 

Christianity is the great civilizer. True civilization is char- 
acterized by a lofty type of culture. Christianity affords that 
culture. Wherever Christianity has taken hold of the hearts 
of a people there is true civilization. Missionaries have tried 
schools, affording literary and scientific advantages to the 
heathen; but, in every instance, schools, when depended upon 
as civilizers and to prepare the way for the gospel, have proved 
a failure. 

Go to the savage, to the uncivilized, and to the barba- 
rous, with the melting story of the cross—tell him of redeem- 
ing love, of the glories reserved in heaven for the saints: 
his heart is touched, he yields, breaking off from his sins, 
accepts Christ as his Saviour, becomes a new man, and a 
learner in the school of Christ. Now, Christian culture takes 
hold of him; it lifts him out of his former barbarism, his for- 
mer self, and sets him in the high-road to a true civilization. 
The story of the cross is the renovating power of the world. 
No cross, no true civilization, no true culture, no salvation. 
“So the alternative, without Christianity, were extinction, or 
a perpetuated barbarism; for idolatry never heals itself. 
Heathenism has no element or principle of self-recuperation ; 
it goes on from worse to worse. The natural instincts and 
virtues are too feeble to stand strong against the power of 
passion, or to effect a moral redemption within.” 

Though this age is regarded by many as rationalistic and 
skeptical, the falsity of this position is evident, even to the 
extreme error of the Jewish type, in view of the insatiable 
demand for communications from the spirit-world, as is evinced 
in what is called “Spiritualism.” Its workings and influence 
on society show how large a proportion of the present genera- 
tion demands sensible manifestations. The belief in the pres- 
ence of spirits in what are called “spiritual rappings”’ is so 
widespread as truly to merit the indignant reproof of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier: ““O ye miserable mystics, when will ye know 
that all God’s truths and all man’s blessings lie in the 
broad health, in the trodden wavs, and in the laughing sun- 
shine of the -universe? and that all intellect, all genius, 
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is merely the power of seeing wonders in common 
things?” * 

Ilence, we see that even in this age there is need of our 
Saviour’s rebuke to those who sought a sign of him: ‘‘There 
shall no sign be given them,”’ but the great facts which Jonah 
typitic d—the death, the resurrection, and the ascension ‘of our 
Lord. If men believe not these, they would not believe 
though one were to arise from the dead. If men will not 
accept the authority of an omniscient God, the salvation 
devised by infinite Wisdom, they will not believe through the 
instrumentality of any other influence or power. 

If we were to institute a comparison of the present age 
with 





with the second and third centuries of the Christian era 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, Gnosticism, and New Platonism—it 
would appear that at that time rationalism and skepticism 
were probably more formidable than they are now, if the 
moral power of Christianity in the world, as contrasted with 
the present, be taken into consideration. The rationalism 
and skepticism of the present generation do not present hin- 
derances more formidable to the spread of the gospel than did 
Gnosticism and New Platonism. These two were embraced 
by many belonging to the Church, so that Gnosticism and 
New Platonism were mixed up in Church matters very much 
as is rationalism at the present day in Germany; but Chris- 
tianity triumphed over them, and they are known only among 
things that were, but now are not. So if the Church is true 
to herself, she will triumph over rationalism, skepticism, and 
all other false isms. There is inlaid in Christianity a germ of 
life to which man’s spiritual nature responds. As a seed 
placed in the soil, surrounded with moisture and warmth, ger- 
minates and becomes a thing of life, so this germ in Chris- 
tianity, if placed in a warm heart, and energized by the quick- 
ening influence of the Holy Spirit, will become a thing of life 
and beauty, and will grow and bear abundant fruit. 

Here is a religion adapted to man’s spiritual nature, satisfy- 
ing the type of mind requiring a sign, meeting the type of 
mind seeking after wisdom, harmonizing the whole—a relig- 


* Institutes of Metaphysics, p. 225 
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ion enabling man to rise above the ills, cares, and bereave- 
ments of this life, enabling him to triumph in death, standing 
by him in the hour of dissolution, and wafting his released 
spirit to the bright climes of eternal bliss. Hence, we may 
confidently affirm that nothing is so fully adapted to man’s 
higher wants, and so completely fills his soul, as the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 


ART. V.—Esthetics and Ethics of Physioloqy. 


Dr. MAupsLey, in one of his Gulstonian lectures, makes 
this statement: “The internal organs are plainly not the 
agents of their special functions only, but, by reason of the 


a 


intimate consent in sympathy of function, they are essentially 
constituents of our mental life.” Now, it is with profound 
interest and pleasure that we note the introduction of this 
passage in an article upon the “Progress of Medicine and 
Surgery” in the Edinburgh Review, together with the follow- 
ing significant remarks: ‘The heart, the lungs, the liver, and 
the reproductive organs, when diseased, have their voice, if 
we may so speak, in the varying emotions which they give 
rise to. The wonderful exaltation of hope which takes place 
in the consumptive patient we are all familiar with. The fear 
and oppression which accompany heart-disease, and the depres- 
sion and envious feelings which master us when subject to 
derangement of the liver, have long been patent to the poet 
as well as to the physician. To a still larger extent, sex influ- 
ences character, and it is in the power of the surgeon to wholly 
change the tone of mind of either man or woman. With 
proofs like these of the solidarity of mind and matter, we 
need not fear that the study of psychological medicine will in 
future be hampered by the subtleties and words of the meta- 
physician, but’ that it will become amenable to scientific 
inquiry as a purely physical disease.” 

This strikes the key-note of modern science. Psychology 
gy have long been billing and cooing like two 
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and Physiolo 
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courting doves, and we hail with joyful enthusiasm their 
wedding-day. In spite of dogmatic prejudices, the common 
sense of men has formulated the identity, or correlation, of 
the two in expressions like these: “*He has a bad face,” or, 
as the great poet of human nature has it, “there is murder in 
his eye.” And again, 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 


May read strange matters. 


And again, “He wears his heart upon his sleeve;’’ and the 
well-known words of Cesar present themselves at once before 
our minds: 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look 


He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


So intuitive are these ideas of the interrelation between 
physiological expression and psychological disposition that 
the strongest advocates of that philosophy which denies the 
interdependence of soul and body find it impossible to shake 
them off, and never fail to manifest surprise when expression 
and character stand at variance with each other. If a dark 
crime be committed by one who wears a noble face, the incon- 
gruity between the physiological expression and this state of 
moral degradation is noted by all alike, and the commission 
of the crime is in every case instinctively referred to some 
extraneous influences brought to bear upon the character, 
which resulted in disturbing the balance of his nature. When 
such incongruities exist, they are regarded in every case as 
anomalous, and are always remarked. But these anomalies 
do not affect the law, as has been aptly said, any more than 
the perturbations of planets destroy the general ellipticity of 
their orbits. 

We propose to trace this law of interrelation between char- 
acter and expression through the whole extent of its operation, 
and establish, if possible, the efficiency of its action in the 
modification and development of psychological disposition on 
the one hand, and physiological expression on the other. 
“Expression,” says Herbert Spencer, “is feature in the 
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making.”’ The transitory forms of the features are, as all 
admit, indices of mental states. Very few there are who can 


Wear a smiling face 
While discontent sits heavy at their heart. 

What a world of meaning is in a smile! and many a story of 
love has been told by the liquid glance of hazel eyes—in lan- 
guage, too, far more eloquent than the poor stammering tongue 
can ever reach. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 

The bearer knows not, but commends itself 

To others’ eyes: nor doth the eye itself 

(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself, 

Not going from itself; but eye to eye opposed 

Salute each other with each other's form. 


Now, these transitory forms, as they spring from internal 
mental states, register themselves upon the face, and produce 
—mark the word—permanent expression. The cultivation of 
a cynical disposition will soon express itself in a chronic modi- 
fication of the angles of the mouth, and discontent writes 
upon the brow its ineffaceable frown. The fixed determina- 
tion of a resolute spirit never fails to render permanent that 
compression of the lips and steady gaze of the eye which so 
signally characterize the state of its energetic activity. We 
thus see how it is possible to change completely the whole 
contour of facial expression by the cultivation of a certain 
bent or disposition of the mind. Nor is this physiological 
change confined to the face alone. As there is no portion of 
the organism which is not acted upon, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by nervous influence, and as this influence has its source 
in that complex net-work of nervous decussations—the brain, 
it follows that the influence of mental disposition must be 
transmitted to every portion of the physical system. It is 
thus that physiological individuality is established. Why is 
it that every man possesses an identity by which he is recog- 
nized? Why are not all men alike in their physiological 
expression? We apprehend that this is a question which has 
never been fairly met or satisfactorily answered by those who 
deny the correlation, or interrelation, as some have styled it, 
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of mind and body. When we consider the fact that a mental 
impression transmits its influence to the remotest part of the 
organism, so as to produce instantaneous effects, we can read- 
ily see how great an influence such a battery as this must 
exert upon the growth and development of the organism. It 
is indeed strange that the influence of intelligent selection—so 
subtle, so powerful, so certain, as it is—should have been so 
overlooked by those who have wrought out for us the doctrines 
of evolution. We are glad to see this dwelt upon by Prof. 
E. D. Cope, in his late articles upon “ Evolution and its Con- 
sequences.’ After reducing growth-force (of which term, we 
believe, he is the author), in all its exhibitions, to cell division, 
cell nutrition, and cell origin, he goes on to speak of the influ- 
ences active in locating this force, very properly taking the 
ground that natural selection can originate nothing. Then, 
speaking of intelligent selection, he says: “Intelligence is a 
conservative principle, and will always direct effort and use 
into lines which will be beneficial to its possessor. Here we 
have the source of the fittest—i. e., addition of parts by increase 
and location of growth-force, directed by the influence of 
various kinds of compulsion in the lower, and intelligent 
option among higher animals. Thus intelligent choice, tak- 
ing advantage of the successive evolution of physical condi- 
tions, may be regarded as the originator of the fittest, while 
natural selection is the tribunal to which all the results of 
accelerated growth are submitted. This preserves or destroys 
them, and determines the new points of departure on which 
accelerated growth shall build. If the above positions be 
true, we have here also the theory of the development of 
intelligence and of other metaphysical traits. In accordance 
with it, each trait appropriates from the material world the 
means of perpetuating its exhibitions by constructing its 
instruments. These react by furnishing means of exercise of 
these qualities, which have thus grown to their full expression 
in man.” It is this Jast portion of which we wish to make 
use at present. 

Retardation of development, either physical or mental, is 
indicative of unbalanced activity. On the other hand, excess- 
ive development in one direction is generally accompanied by 
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atrophy in another. The blacksmith’s arm is the badge of 
his profession, but such excessive physical development does 
not indicate any great cerebral power. “The pale cast of 
thought,” on the other hand, in the language of the old Roman 
poet, * redolet lucernis’—smells of the lamp, and tells of ‘‘ wee 
sma’ hours,” ‘when church-yards yawn, and graves give up 
their dead.”” The projecting lower jaw, or the prognathous 
countenance, is generally considered indicative of a lack of 
intelligence; and why? The reason is obvious, when we go 
among the Papuans and find them tearing their food with 
their jaws, instead of cutting it with knives and forks. And 
the lower we go in the scale of animal life the greater promi- 
nence of the lower jaw do we find, since greater demands are 
made upon the jaws, as they are used not only for mastication, 
but for prehension, for carrying, for gnawing—in short, for 
every thing except locomotion, which is the sole function per- 
formed by the limbs. As we advance from the stage of bar- 
barism toward civilization, we find the facial angle increasing, 
owing to the fact that the forelimbs are made to assist the jaws, 
and relieve them of much of the labor which barbaric man- 
ners imposed upon them. Still farther advancements show 
the use of implements to assist the hands; and farther still, 
we find factories in which machinery is used for manufactur- 
ing implements. ‘“ This progression in the arts of life,” says 
Herbert Spencer, ‘ has had intellectual progression for its nec- 
essary correlative.” The gradual disuse of the jaws thus 
results in their gradual recession, and the simultaneous pro- 
trusion of the brain, which is indicative of higher mental 
states. And then, again, the lateral prominence of the cheek- 
bones, which, like the prognathous countenance, both detracts 
from facial beauty and indicates deficient intelligence, is, in 
like manner, related to lower habits of life. The muscles 
which move the jaws are the temporal muscles. Now, in pro- 
portion as the jaws are exercised will these muscles, according 
to the law of development, increase in size; but as they pass 
down between the cranium and zygomatic processes of the 
temporal bone, the spaces must enlarge, in order to adapt 
themselves to the increased size of the muscles. This enlarge- 
ment muat take place laterally, and we notice this peculiarity 
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in facial expression in the Mongolian and other uncivilized 
races. We can thus trace other defects of feature to intellect- 
ual inferiority, which, with the expression it gives to the coun- 
tenance, gradually disappears as we pass from barbarism to 
civilization. The wide-expanded nostrils, opening up in full 
view as if to scent the air; the depression of the bridge of the 
nose, alike characteristic of the “gray barbarian and the 
Christian child;” the great width betweer the eyes, giving 
us the listless Beotian stare; the long mouth to grasp, and 
the large mouth to contain, the immense boli of food which 
the canine eagerness of the uncultivated barbarian prompts 
him to gulp, unmasticated, down his throat; the widespread 
ale of the nose, and other facial defects too numerous to men- 
tion, which, by common consent, are called ugly—all are 
traceable to intellectual inferiority. 

And now, what are the ideal forms with which art furnishes 
us to represent the highest order of intellectual development ? 
Do they not present us with facial characteristics exactly the 
opposite of those we have just enumerated? Take the ideal 
Greek head, which sculpture presents as not only the perfec- 
tion of physical beauty, but also as the expression of the high- 
est intellectual development: here we find the projecting 
forehead and receding jaws, rendering the facial angle, indeed, 
greater than it is ever found in fact; the cheek-bones are so 
small as scarcely to make any impression upon the soft tissues 
which cover them; the bridge of the nose is high, almost on 
a line with the forehead; the ale of the nose join the face 
with but little obliquity; the nostrils are scarcely visible from 
the front; the mouth is small, and the upper lip short and 
deeply concave; the outer angles of the eyes do not keep the 
horizontal line, as is usual, and instead of being directed 
upward, as in the Mongolian type, they are directed slightly 
downward; the form of the brow indicates an unusually large 
frontal sinus, a characteristic entirely absent in children, in 
the lowest of the human races, and in the allied genera. Time 
would fail us were we to attempt to note the individual men- 
tal characteristics manifested by facial expression ; but in the 
ideal Greek head we find those general characteristics which 


go to make up physical beauty. The question now arises, Ilow 
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do we arrive at this ideal of physical beauty? Why should 
the prognathous countenance be called ugly, and the receding 
jaw constitute an element in facial beauty? Why does a cul- 
tivated taste fix upon the characteristics which we have enu- 
merated as elements of beauty? The problem is easily solved, 
if we assume the correlation of beauty and ugliness with per- 
fection and imperfection of mental nature. ‘All those,”’ suys 
Mr. Morell, “‘who have shown a remarkable appreciation of 
form and beauty date their first impressions from a period 
lying far behind the existence of definite ideas or verbal 
instruction. The germs of all their esthetic impressicns man- 
ifested themselves, first of all, as a spontaneous feeling, or 
instinet, which, from the earliest dawn of reason, was awalk- 
ened by the presentation of the phenomena which correspond 
objectively with it in the universe.” Now, these elementary 
intuitions are the result of the attainment of that grade of 
mental development which enables us to apprehend the object- 
ive reality of external things. During the period of infancy, 
a very rapid and energetic process of self-education is going 
on; ‘“*the whole mind,” says Dr. Carpenter, * being concen- 
trated upon its perceptive activity.” By judicious parents, or 
nurses, this process will be favored by supplying a suflicient 
variety of objects upon which it may be advantageously exer- 
cised. These intuitional esthetic feelings constitute a funda- 
mental part of our very nature, though they exist in very dif- 
ferent intensity in different individuals. Every one has heard 
of the marvelous sense of harmony in the infant Mozart, and 
no one has failed to notice the repugnance of infants to hid- 
eous objects, when they have been allowed to look only upon 
those which are pleasant to the cultivated eye. These feelings 
in the infant are, however, the result of education ; it may be, 
indeed, self-education, and that, too, very rapidly attained— 
for had not Mozart been brought in contact with harmony, 
the intuitive appreciation of it would have remained latent 
forever. These intuitions are peculiarly susceptible of devel- 
opment by appropriate culture; under the influence of which 
they not merely grow up in the individual, but manifest them- 
selves with increased vigor and more extended range in suc- 
cessive generations of mankind. 
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The question again recurs, Why should these intuitional 
feelings exist at all? Why should they not be called forth by 
ugly as well as beautiful objects? These are questions which 
cannot be answered unless we accept the almost irresistible 
induction from the facts before us, that the aspects which 
please are the outward corre!atives of inward perfections, while 
the aspects which displease are the outward correlatives of 
inward imperfections. From what has been said we arrive 
at the conclusion which we think logical and correct, that 


beauty is divine—that ugliness is criminal. 





Ilow many an otherwise lovely female face is spoiled by the 
habitual furrowing of the forehead and curling of the lip, 
revealing so unmistakably the Xantippe spirit within her 
breast; while, on the other hand, the cultivation of a gentle, 
loving spirit would materially modify the hideousness of a 
Medusa’s head. 

The transitory aspects of face which detract from beauty 
are certainly criminal, as they spring from those dispositions 
which are morally wrong. In the case of permanent ugliness, 
the individual who inherits it, like him who inherits consump- 
tion, scrofula, gout, or insanity, is more sinned against than 
sinning. Sin there certainly is somewhere, for ugliness is a 
disease—a pathological condition, and, like all other disease, 
is the result of that evil diathesis into which *“‘ man by trans- 
gression fell.” But, like all other tendencies and dispositions, 
it comes within the sphere of free agency, and may, accord- 
ing to evangelical ideas, be totally eradicated under the influ- 
ence of the atonement, which is said to remedy all defects 
made by the fall, whether physical, mental, or moral; for, 
according to orthodox eschatology, even the physical is 
greatly improved under the redemptive system, and will be 
made perfect in the future state of blessedness and glory. Thus 
we see that under the proper system of development, man 
has it in his power to direct the formation of his physical con- 
stitution in such a way as to wholly eradicate ugliness, which 
is generally considered rather a misfortune than a crime. 
From the bottom of our heart we sympathize with those 
unfortunate women who inherit the dire disease of ugliness, 


but our sympathy would not lead us so far as to enter into an 
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organic copartnership with them any sooner than we would 
take to our bosoms a scorbutiec or otherwise tainted constitu- 
tion. 

The very presence of facial defects, according to laws laid 
down by Galton in his “ Hereditary Genius’’—laws, too, which 
have their foundation on fact—indicates some intellectual or 
moral deficiency in the breed, if not in the individual; and if 
we expect our posterity to be free from these deficiencies, we 
must not run the risk of having them reproduced by heredi- 
tary transmission. Like consumption, these facial defects 
will certainly crop out, and that, too, in many instances, along 
with the mental characteristics which caused them, or of 
which they were originally the expression. Now we are 
aware that in taking this ground we lay ourselves liable to be 
met with facts which, at tirst glance, appear to conflict with 
the induction which we have established. We know that 
often the law seems to be reversed, that beneath plain faces 
grand natures are often found, and noble countenances often 
hide the darkest souls. 

The passionate outburst of Juliet, when she hears of 
Tybalt’s death at the hands of Romeo, is often not unjustly 
applied ; 

O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven! wolfish ravening lamb! 
Despised substance of divinest show! 
Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 
A damned saint, an honorable villain! 
O nature! what had’st thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'st bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O that deceit should dwell 


In such a gorgeous palace. 


And many a despairing Troilus has expressed his despond- 
ency in the melancholy words, “O beauty! where’s thy fuith?” 
But these exceptions do not, as we have before intimated, 
affect the law. Most of these defects can very readily be 
accounted for. Some are caused by unsymmetrical develop- 
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ment—others by defects in the epidermis, produced by vis- 
ceral derangements. Indeed, in many cases disease so alters 
the facial expression as to produce great deformity of feature 
even where beauty had once abounded. And, on the other 
hand, the low moral state of the Italians, which seems to 
coéxist with prevalent facial beauty, though at first sight 
affording an insuperable argument against the hypothesis we 
have laid down, can, nevertheless, be reconciled to the gen- 
eral induction. In the first place, we contend that in the 
typical Italian face we can detect the traces of that obliquity 
of moral character so often and so justly charged against 
them. But where this cannot be done, there is an explana- 
tion which we think renders it possible to admit the seeming 
contradictions which the detailed facts present, and yet to 
hold by the theory. This explanation is founded upon the 
heterogeneity of constitution which must exist in all mixed 
races. Galton, in his **‘ Hereditary Genius,” to which book we 
have already referred, takes this view substantially in treating 
of the anomalies which occur seeming to contradict the law 
of heredity. Speaking of the apparent anomaly which is 


noticed when children of pious parents occasionally turn out 


badly, he says, ‘* The amplitude of the moral oscillations of 


religious men is greater than that of others whose average 
moral position is the same.’’ With this fact as a basis, he 
draws the following conclusion: 

‘The parents are naturally gifted with high moral characters, 
combined with instability of disposition, but these peculiari- 
ties are in no way correlated. It must, therefore, often happen 
that the child will inherit the one and not the other. If his 
heritage consist of the moral gifts without great instability, 
he will not feel the need of extreme piety; if he inherits 
great instability without morality, he will be very likely to 
disgrace his name.”’ 

Now, precisely the same kind of reasoning applies to the 
variance of physique with morale. Let there be a mixture 
produced by the superinduction of a well-balanced moral and 
physical nature upon one possessing moral and physical 
defects, and there will result not a homogeneous mean between 


the two, but a seemingly irregular combination of the one 
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with characteristics of the other. The disposition of the one 
will be transmitted while the physique of the other is super- 
induced upon it, thus producing an incongruity between the 
two, while if the case were otherwise there would be a perfect 
correlation. 

Upon this point Herbert Spencer has taken very much 
the same position as that we have laid down, and has thus 
expressed himself: 

“This imperfect union of parental constitutions in the con- 
stitution of offspring, is yet more clearly illustrated by the re- 
appearance of peculiarities traceable to by-gone generations. 
Forms, dispositions, and diseases, possessed by distant pro- 
genitors, habitually come out from time to time in descend- 
ants. Some single feature, or some solitary tendency, will 
again and again show itself, after being apparently lost. It is 
notoriously thus with gout, scrofula, and insanity. On some 
of the monumental brasses in our old churches are engraved 
heads having traits still persistent in the same families. Wher- 
ever, as in portrait-galleries, a register of ancestral faces has 
been kept, the same fact is more or less apparent. The per- 
tinacity with which particular characteristics perpetuate them- 
selves, is well exemplified in America, where traces of negro 
blood can be detected in the finger nails, when no longer visi- 
ble in the complexion. Among breeders of animals it is well 
known that after several generations in which no visible mod- 
ifications were traceable, the effects of a cross will suddenly 
make their appearance. In all which facts we see the gen- 
eral law that an organism produced from two organisms con- 
stitutionally different, is not a homogeneous mean, but is 
made up of separate elements, taken in variable manner and 
proportion from the originals.” 

To what conclusion do we then come? We have admitted 
that plainness may coéxist with nobility of nature, and fine 
features with baseness. We have removed the difficulties 
that stand in the way of the belief that beauty of character 
and beauty of face are correlatives of each other. Then since 
character is plastic in the hands of man, why should the 
world be cursed with ugliness, either moral or physical? Why 
let the trail of the serpent be longer seen in Eden’s bowers? 
VOL. IV.—NO. Iv.—29 
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Beauty was lent to Nature as the type 
Of heaven's unspeakable and holy joy, 
Where all perfection makes the sum of bliss. 


To 


Thanks to the age in which we live, we do not belong to that 


‘ultivate the beautiful is among man’s highest duties. 


class of cynics who trample upon godlike beauty in the name 
of God, and curse it as vanity and pride. Beauty is the cos- 
tume of heaven—ugliness the livery of hell. 

Tue Eruics or PuysroLogy.—Dr. Holland has well remarked 
that a great deal of religion flows through the biliary duct. 
It is, indeed, wonderful to trace the different intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional states back to the phy sical conditions in 
which they inhere. And as it is impossible to construct a 
mental philosophy independent of the physiological laws 
which govern the organism, so we hold that it is equally 
impossible to construct a system of ethics into which physiol- 
ogy does not enter as a prominent factor. What morality can 


there be in the continence of an Origen? And on the other 


hand, who cannot, to some extent, condone the raging lust of 


a David, or the fierce anger of an Othello? There were men 
who took an active part in the crucifixion of Christ who 
would themselves have been crucified before they would have 
played the part of Judas in betraying him. Men are born 


with peculiar moral diatheses which, according to the law of 


heredity, are transmitted through the physical organism. And 
it is a fact much to be regretted that such a gulf has ever 
separated that ethereal essence which is called the soul and 
the organism through which alone it can act. ‘“ This hasty- 


pudding within the skull,” said Frederick W. Robertson, as 


he epitomized, in a single expression, the stupid prejudice of 


the prevailing “scholarship.” Upon which Dr. Youmans has 
well remarked, *“ Poor Robertson! smitten down in the midst 
of a noble career, by the consequences of over tasking, dying 
of brain disease in the prime of manhood; how cruelly did 
Nature avenge the insult!” 

To ignore the physiological aspects of human nature in the 
construction of a science of mind or morals, is to render the 
play of Hamlet with the part of the illustrious Dane left out. 


Our codes of social and religious ethics need revisal. Physi- 
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ology has been left too much in the background. The soul 
has been magnified—the body vilified, neglected, and despised. 
Upon this “ prison house of the immortal soul,’”’ the anathe- 
mas of fanatical ascetics fall thick and fast. With strange 
inconsistency we are called upon to trample under foot the 
emotions, the passions which find their origin in this seed-bed 
of corruption, while that which bears the seal of inspirati n 
has deigned to call it the temple of the living God. Broken 
columns, inverted torches, weeping angels and willows, are 
within the gates upon which is written, ‘“* Whoso believeth in 
me shall never die.” Why cling with such tenacity to life, 
if to die is but to sever the chain that clogs the spirit in its 
upward flight? As well might the gaudy insect, whose hues 
of beauty sparkle in the summer sunlight, contemn the hum- 
ble shell that was once its home, as that man should despise 
his own humanity, which is the only road to lifeand immor- 
tality—the sole mysterious ladder that “ slopes through dark- 
ness up to God.” Away with that philosophy which would 
strike out humanity from man, and leave nothing but a 
shadowy abstraction—a flickering phantom on the shores of 
time. No, no, let us be human. Humanity has been honored, 
blest, and consecrated by the great Jehovah who, in the begin- 
ning, looked upon this the crowning work of his hands, and 
pronounced it “very good;” and who, in the person of his 
immaculate and only begotten Son, became man himself, 
with all the tender sympathies, the noble aspirations, the 
godlike purposes of a sanctified humanity. 

Far from being a clog to the immortal spirit, the body is 
but the stepping-stone to immortality, and upon the walls of 
this temple the panorama of eternity is painted; for the soul 
is the grand expression of human life. Let the deserted shell 
no longer speak to us of corruption and decay, since its own 
vitality has now entered into that which now survives it. 

Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once 
Can never die. 

Though dead, he who was human is human still, and lives 
throughout the cycles of eternity in all the expanding pro- 
gression of a developed humanity. 
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Away, then, with blackness and tolling bells, and weepers, 
the heavy stones we so often roll against the sepulchers in 


which lie those who have Leen baptized into the name of Him 


Who robbed the grave of victory, 





And took the sting from death. 


ART. VI—Aets ii. 88 Critically and Doctrinally Exramined. 


I. Tnere is a great deal of stress placed upon this text of 
Scripture by those who teach that all past sins are pardoned 
in the act of water-baptism. _It is relied upon the more 
because Peter uses the language in his sermon on the day of 
Pentecost; and that, it is alleged, was the first gospel sermon 
ever preached, and consequently the model. It must be 
remembered, however, that Christ and his apostles preached 
the same “ gospel of the kingdom” before this. (Luke viii. 
1; xx. 1.) Our duty is to examine well the ground before we 



















risk every thing upon the doubtful interpretation of one pas- 
sage of Scripture. If the doctrine in question is taught in 
this text, then the language and phraseology ought to be such 
as to exclude every doubt. Is this the case? We shall see. 
Every thing depends upon the interpretation of the little 
word “for.’’ ‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.”’ 

The first doubt that presents itself to an inquiring mind is 
from a proper consideration of the preposition “for.’’ Web- 
ster assigns to it thirty-one meanings. The seventeenth one 
is, ‘In quest of; in order to obtain.” Can we decide, with 
infallible certainty, that this meaning applies in this text? 
We take one and reject thirty. There is one chance of being 
right, and thirty chances of being wrong. But if we make 
water-baptism our theological basis of the pardon of sins, we 
must, beyond all question of being in error, decide that it 
means “In order to obtain” the “remission of sins.” This 
position will be weakened when we consider that the four- 
teenth meaning of “for,’’ according to Webster, is, “ Because ; 
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on account of; by reason of.”’ It might, with at least as much 
propriety, be assumed that this definition of “ for’ applies in 
the text under consideration. It would then be, “ Repent” 
(and repentance having accomplished its design), be baptized 
“on account of’ the “remission of sins.”” * On account of”’ 
implies that the thing referred to had already taken place. It 
is certain that none were baptized but such as had repented 
and “ gladly received the word.” Repentance, as we shall see, 
necessarily precedes and secures, instrumentally, the remission 
of sins, and not water-baptism. The second doubt that arises 
is based upon Christ’s language to the cleansed leper, ‘Go 
and show thyself to the priest, and offer ‘for’ thy cleansing, 
according as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them.”’ 
(Luke v. 14.) This leper was commanded to make an offer- 
ing “‘for’’ his cleansing, but it was not “in order to obtain”’ 
his cleansing. The phraseology in this case is the same as 
that used in Acts ii. 88, but his cleansing was not secured by 
the offering. The offering was evidently made “on account 
of’’ his cleansing. He was cleansed before the offering was 
even commanded to be made. The third doubt arises from 
similar phraseology in Matt. iii. 11. John says, “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto (eis) repentance.” Peter says, 
*‘ Repent, and be baptized . . . for(eis) the remission of sins.”’ 
The word translated “ unto”’ in Matthew, “for” in Acts, is 
the same word in the Greek text. The point is, Did John 
baptize the people “in order to obtain” repentance? or was 
it “on account of” repentance? It was manifestly the latter. 
No one ever supposed that John baptized the people in order 
to secure their repentance, but it was because of their repent- 
ance. Now we have exactly the same phraseology in Acts, 
and yet we are told that Peter baptized the people in order to 
secure the remission of their sins. This modern interpreta- 
tion of Acts ii. 38 requires us to risk quite too much upon a 
very doubtful basis. If Peter baptized the people on the day 
of Pentecost in order to secure the pardon of their sins, then 
the same language having been used by John, consistency 
will require us to maintain that John baptized the people in 
his day in order to secure their repentance. We cannot, with 
a quiet conscience, take the word of God as our guide, and 
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risk our salvation upon the vain hope of obtaining the remis- 
sion of sins in the act of water-baptism. We do not think 


the Bible teaches it. Peter commanded the people to repent, 


and after they had repented, they were baptized. He, of 


course, meant genuine repentance, accompanied with godly 
sorrow for sin. ‘ For godly sorrow worketh repentance to 
salvation not to be repented of.” (2 Cor. vii. 10.) “Then 
they that gladly received his word were baptized.” (Acts ii. 
41.) Genuine repentance—repentance to salvation—necessa- 
rily implies true faith in Jesus Christ—the faith of the heart 


| 


which believeth unto righteousness; and wherever such 


repentance and faith exist—and they exist independently of 


water-baptism—there is in every case, without any exception, 
the remission of sins. It is believed that there is no instance 
in the Bible where the remission of sins is not predicated 


upon true repentance and faith as the instrumental cause. 


No instance can be found in which the literal remission of 


sins, by any legitimate construction of language, is ascribed 
to water-baptism. That repentance and faith do actually 
secure, instrumentally, the remission of sins, it is believed 
the Bible does unequivocally teach. 

Although true repentance and faith are necessarily con- 
ne ted, they will be considered separately. There are differ- 
ent kinds of both repentance and faith. Repentance, at times, 
produces intense agony of soul, as in the case of the jailer, 
who said, ““ What must I do to be saved?” There is a faith 
only intellectual, but it is absolutely necessary, for through 
that means the heart is reached. And “with the heart ’’— 
that faculty of the soul denominated the affections—‘ man 
believeth unto righteousness.” It will be seen that the remis- 
sion of sins is sometimes ascribed to repentance and some- 
times to faith, but this is understood upon the ground that the 
one implies the other. 

II. We will consider repentance, and see to what point it 
brings the soul of the sinner. Let us premise that repentance 
tends to the humiliation of the proud heart of man, and that 
is the very thing every unpardoned sinner needs. That we 
may understand the subject better, it will be well to have the 
term under consideration clearly defined. The verb in the 
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Greek text, according to its composition, literally means to 
think again—to think afterward. The noun means an after- 
thought—an after-consideration. Metanoco is compounded of 
meta—after; and noeo, to think; and noeo comes from noos 


or nous—the mind, intellect, or soul. Hence, in the work- 





ings of repentance, primarily considered, the mind turns in 
upon itself for a reconsideration of its acts and doings. The 
conduct of one, as to his past life, is placed before the mind 
again for examination. As the mind of the sinner reviews 
his wicked deeds, it is done with disapprobation of his sins. 
Metanoeo embraces this idea. The man does not repent who 
approves of the sins of his heart and life. Repentance is an 
act of the soul. The sinner is not passive in repentance. 
Men are commanded to repent: “ Repent ye, and believe the 
gospel” (Matt. i. 15), was the first utterance of Christ when 
he commenced his public ministry. True repentance results 
in deep sorrow for sin, and a reformation of the life. Sorrow 
for sin is one of the concomitants of repentance, and reforma- 
tion of the life is one of the consequents of repentance, °° For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of.’ This is the only kind of repentance that leads 
the soul to God—the only kind that asks or secures the for- 
giveness of sins. We may illustrate the workings of true 
repentance thus: I do my neighbor an injury. At the time 
I think but little about it—perhaps feel that I am in the right, 
and he is in the wrong. But after the present state of feel- 
ing subsides, lam brought to a second thought—I think again. 
The act which I have committed is revolved in my mind until 
I see and feel the guiltof my crime. I repent. I change my 
mind both in regard to myself and my neighbor. I cannot 
be happy unless I am forgiven. I am made to weep over my 
sin, and am so humbled that I go willingly to him whom I 
have offended and ask pardon. It is granted. I went upon 
the faith that it would be done. I experience a peace and hap- 
piness which I could not otherwise have had. This is pre- 
sented, not as a parallel case of the sinner returning to God, 
but simply as an illustration. It is a fit illustration. The 
ease of the prodigal son bears out the illustration in a script- 
ural sense. 
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The point we make from the foregoing investigation is, that 
repentance tends directly to the humbling of man’s sinful 
heart, and is the only avenue to the remission of sins. It can- 
not be ignored, and there can be no substitution of any thing 
else for it. * Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
As farther illustrative of this doctrine, we observe that it was 
the burden of the preaching of John the Baptist. i Repent 
ye,” was the very commencement of his preaching. He 
required the people to “bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.” He came into the country about Jordan “ preaching 
the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.” (Luke 
iii. 3.) Not the baptism of water, but the baptism of repent- 
ance. Water-baptism is an external rite, but repentance-bap- 
tism is internal, and it affects the soul. John prea hed the 
one and administered the other. Mark says (i. 4): “John 
did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins.” Here we have the two bap- 
tisms clearly drawn out, and presented in contrast. John 
baptized with water, but it was never said that it was for the 
remission of sins. He preached the 6 t] tism of repentance for 
the remission of sins. Water-baptism is but the symbol, and 
rept ntance-baptism is the reality. Repentance is here denomi- 
nated a baptism, and it is declared that this baptism secures 
the remission of sins. We have, in the evange lists, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, the baptism of fire, and the baptism 


of water, all distinct] 


y marked; and we have also the “ bap- 
tism of repentance,”’ as distinctly made out as either one of 
the others. We have the statement of God’s infallible truth 
as to the reality of repentance-baptism, and that it is for the 
remission of sins. In this baptism there is not one drop of 
water, and of course noimmersion. It is marvelously strange 
that, inasmuch as we have both water-baptism and repentance- 
baptism presented here in the same text, and repentance-bap- 
tism declared to be for the remission of sins, men write, and 
preach, and teach that water-baptism is for that very purpose. 
God's word says, The baptism of repentance is for the remis- 
sion of sins; but man’s word says, The baptism of water is 
for the remission of sins. Judge ye. 

Mr. Campbell spent three days in a debate with Dr. Rice, 
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trying to prove that “ Christian baptism is for the remission 
of past sins.” Why not say repentance-baptism, just what 
John preached? If repentance-baptism secures the pardon 
of sins, then, as a natural consequence, water-baptism does 
not. Peter, in his second sermon, says: “ Repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted ont.” 
(Acts iii.*19.) Repentance is a sine qua non, but not water- 
baptism. We have now seen water-baptism and repentance- 
baptism in contrast. Repentance-baptism is internal—affecting 
the soul to deep humility—and it secures the actual remis- 
sion of sins; and water-baptism is an external rite, symboliz- 
ing the inner baptism. Repentance humbles the soul to the 


point of willing confession of sin and trust in Jesus Christ for 


‘ 


his pardoning grace. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” (1 John i. 9.) Such a confession never will 
be made by any soul that does not truly repent. Can such a 
confession be made without water-baptism ? If it ean, then 
water-baptism does not, in any sense, secure the pardon of sin. 
Repentance in no way depends upon water-baptism, nor does 
the confession of sins—consequently, the pardon of sin does 
not depend upon it. This being true, Peter never meant that 
men could not receive the remission of sins except in water- 
baptism. 

III. We will examine the subject of faith, as entering into 
the doctrine of this text. / 

Peter does not use the word faith, but we said that true 
repentance implies faith, and vice versa. Our position is that 
the language of Peter requires both repentance and faith 
before baptism; and where these exist the pardon of sin is 
already obtained, without the aid of baptism. Mr. Campbell, 
upon this text, says: “‘ We, of course, presume that the per- 
son so commanded has believed and repented.” (Debate with 
Rice, p. 435.) We have stated that there are degrees in faith. 
There is an historical faith—faith of the intellect only—which 
believes in the existence of Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
and believes the history concerning him. “He that cometh 
to God, must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” (Heb. xi. 6.) Every man, 
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who believes the Bible at all, has faith enough to believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. It is meant by this that he 
believes what is said of him in the Bible. But it is v Ty mani- 
fest that there is a kind of faith—the faith of the heart— 
which he has never exercist d. He does not even claim to be 
a Christian, nor does he enjoy any of the fruits of saving faith. 
The faith that he has necessarily precedes and accon panies 
true repentance. There is a period in the history of every 
truly penitent soul in which he trusts Christ as he never 
trusted him before. To believe that Christ is a Saviour able 
to save is one thing, but to trust him for immediate salvation 
is another thing. When we thus trust Christ, and never 
before, do we make him our personal and individual Saviour. 
Faith is, essentially, trust: I mean saving faith—that faith 
which apprehends Christ and appropriates him to ourselves. 
At this point the free pardon of sin is realized; it is certainly 
not before this, nor is it deferred until an external rite can be 
administered. There is no period in the history of the peni- 
tent sinner in which the pardon of sin is so reasonable as this. 
Christ never disappoints the soul that trusts him. Itis believed 
that the universal experience of all truly converted people 
corresponds exactly with the doctrine here taught. Paul says: 
“T know whom I have believed.”” (2 Tim. i. 12.) This, with 
Paul. was a matter of experience, just as it is with every other 
regenerated soul. This doctrine is not only reasonable, and 
in unison with Christian experience, but it also accords with 
he teachings of Christ and the apostles. “To him give all 
he prophets witness, that, through his name, whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins.” (Acts x. 43.) 
I observe, first, upon this quotation, that the prophets bear 
witness to the truth of the doctrine we advocate. “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.”’ (Isa. XXV1ii. 16.) They never 
intimate that men would ever receive the pardon of sins by 
means of water-baptism. Second, the remission of sins is 
ascribed, directly, to faith in Christ. There is nothing inter- 
vening between the act of trust in Christ and the remission 
of sins. “He that believeth on him is not condemned.” 
(John iii. 18.) ‘*He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 


ing life.”’ (Ver. 36.) We notice that the verbs, in both of 
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these passages, are in the present tense, and denote that con- 
demnation, from the very instant of trust in Christ, is removed, 
and everlasting life is possessed. The language entirely pre- 
cludes any delay in the removal of the one or in the possession 
of the other. There is no intimation here, or anywhere else 
in the Bible, that saving faith can only be exercised in the act 
of water-baptism; nor is there a si:tgle instance that can be 
adduced to prove that any person ever exercised such faith in 
the act of baptism. The objector replies: Yes, the Ethioy ian 
eunuch is an instance. But we observe that Philip required 
him to believe with all the heart before he baptized him. This 
is the very text that establishes the doctrine that r pentance 
and faith—and, consequently, remission of sins—prec ede bap- 
tism. Then, we are told that the case of Saul of Tarsus is an 
instance. But he had been a most humbled, penitent sou! for 
three days, and during that period engaged in earnest prayer. 
The narrative bears upon its very face evidence of the most 
sincere repentance and confession of sins. He had seen Jesus 
and heard his voice, had received his sight, and was filled with 
the Holy Ghost, prior to his baptism. The history of the case 
leaves no doubt that he had committed his soul, with all his 
spiritual interests, into the keeping of the blessed Son of God. 
In this act his sins were remitted. But it is said: “ Be bap- 
tized and wash away thy sins.” This was the mere formal, 
outward act declaring to men the remission of sins. The ex- 
ternal application of water has no power to cleanse the soul. 
That is * purified by faith.’’ (Acts xv. 9.) Upon this case of 
Saul, we have the following language from Mr. Campbell: 
“Paul's sins were really pardoned when he believed: yet, he had 
no solemn pledge of the fact, no formal acquittal, no formal 
purgation of his sins, until he washed them away in the water 
of baptism.”’ (Debate with McCalla, p. 135.) He says, “ Paul's 
sins were really pardoned when he believed.”” That is exactly 
our doctrine. The reality is the thing needed, and not the 
shadow. It is true, Mr. Campbell has made statements else- 
where that contradict his position in this case; but, in all his 
“windings out and windings in,” I believe he has told the 
truth here. Paul was really pardoned when he believed in 
Christ. I repeat that no instance can be found in the Bible 
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in which any man ever exercised saving faith in the act of 
water-baptism. And it has been proved that in the exercise 
of such faith the remission of sins is granted. The justifica- 
tion of a sinner necessarily includes the remission of his sins. 
‘‘ Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom.v.1.) If justification 


is by faith, so is the remission of sins. God is just, “and the 


justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. iii. 26.) The 
righteousness of Christ is declared to be “for the remission of 
sins that are past”’ (ver. 25), and we are made the actual par- 
ticipants of his righteousness only by faith. “It is of faith 
that it might be by grace.” (Rom. iv. 16.) In the parable of 
the Pharisee and publican, it is said the “ publican would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” (Luke xviii. 
3.) This publican was truly penitent—so much so as to con- 
fess his sins—and his faith was such as to trust God for his 
mercy; the result was he went down to his house justified, his 
sins were remitted, and he was blessed with the favor of God. 
There was no water-baptism in this case, and yet a sinner was 
pardoned. In the seventh chapter of Luke is an account of 
Christ’s going in to eat with a Pharisee; “and while he sat at 
meat, there was a woman which was a sinner”’ (a noted sinner), 
who came in, and “stood at his feet behind him weeping,” 
which was an evident sign of her repentance. Jesus called 
Simon’s attention to her acts of love, and said: “Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much.” Then 
he said to the woman: “ Thy sins are forgiven.”” The remis- 
sion of her sins is in no way ascribed to water-baptism. This 
is a case of the literal and absolute pardon of sins, within a 
private davelling-house, and without the aid of a pond or river. 
Christ’s emphatic language to the woman is, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” This case demonstrates the fact 
that the remission of sins is obtained by faith in Jesus Christ. 
In Luke xxiii. 42, we have the language of the thief on the 
cross, addressed to Christ: “Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.” The response is: “ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” Upon this, we remark, first, 
that the thief was saved; secondly, that he enjoyed the remis- 
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sion of his sins; thirdly, that it was by reason of his faith in 
Christ, and not by baptism. This case cannot be wrested, in 
any possible way, so as to make it support the doctrine of sal- 
vation by water-baptism. 

A number of passages of Scripture have now been exam- 
ined, in which the remission of sins is ascribed to repentance 
and faith, and in no way to water-baptism ; also, a number of 
instances have been presented which show that different per- 
sons have experienced the pardon of sins without the slightest 
reference to baptism. This doctrine being true in any num- 
ber of cases, is true in every case. God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, has ordered that, upon true repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ, the remission of sins shall be granted. This doctrine 
applies in every case, and under all circumstances, without any 
exception; but to the doctrine of baptism for the remission 
of sins there must, of necessity, be exceptional eases. This 
is enough to prove it unscriptural. God never ordered a plan, 
upon so important a matter, that applies generally, but not 
universally. 

Remarks.—1. The doctrine of the remission of sins, as 
taught in this article, is held to be consistent throughout. In 
this respect, the same teaching applies in every dispensation, 
whether Patriarchal, Jewish, or Christian. ‘Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.’’ The 
prophet says: ‘ He that believeth shall not make haste.” 


2. This doctrine interposes no work of man between the 
] 
I 


soul of the sinner and Christ: the doctrine of baptism for the 
remission of sins does. According to the latter doctrine, it 
matters not how penitent the sinner may be, nor how much he 
trusts Christ, some other person has a work to do before his 
sins can be pardoned. 

3. The doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins causes 
men to look to an external ordinance for that which God alone 
grants, through Jesus Christ. That thousands of men and 
women are induced to rely upon water-baptism for the pardon 
of sins is a painful fact; but there is “a more excellent way.” 
May the world be brought to see it! 
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Dr. Mattuews says: “There are many who believe, with- 


out hesitation, that the world was created by the power of 


God. Ilere they understand the general term world, in its 
proper sense, as including each and every particular belonging 
to the world. As it regards creation, they do not object to 
the minutest detail of particulars. Probably they will not 
obj ct to the statement that God is the governor of the world; 
but they will not understand the term world in the same sense 
as in the former case, but in a vague, indefinite sense, of which 
the mind can form no idea.’”’ Now, we have never known it 
to be asserted by any one that God created one world and 
governs another, or that the world that he governs is not ex- 
actly the same that he created. Our author, somehow, con- 
trives to misstate the case. The issue between himself and 
those of whose opinion “the mind can form no distinct idea’”’ 
is not in relation to the identity of the world created with the 
world governed, nor in relation to the fact that the world is 
governed, but wholly in relation to the method of its govern- 
ment. This our author certainly knew, and we know no rea- 
son for alleging issues where none exist. Again: “If we 
admit that the world is governed by the Almighty, if we un- 
derstand the word (world) correctly, we admit that all the 
particulars—that is, that each individual and each event be- 


longing to the world—are governed by him, for the world is 





made up of those particulars.” Our author is mercilessly be- 
rating “‘men of straw” for using the term world in a variable 
sense, and, while so doing, actually commits the very sin that 
he charges upon others, and thus contrives to beg the whole 
question at issue. Vretty strategy, this! The world that God 
made,-our author insists, and everybody, except his ideal op- 
ponents, admits, is the same world that God governs. But 
what world is it that is made up of these particulars—that is, 
of “each individual and each event”? Is it exactly the world 
that he created—no more, no less? If not, then our author 
is guilty of the sin which he charges upon his “‘men of straw.” 
If it is the same world that God created, then our author 
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makes the Almighty the creator of each individual and each 
event—of every entity and every act of every entity in the 
universe. But all the sins of men and fallen angels are events, 
and therefore, according to our author, are created by the Al- 
mighty. Our author is as indiscriminate and as sophistical 
in his logic as his logic is revolting and blasphemous in its 
conclusions. Are we not to discriminate between entities and 
events? between men and their acts? between what God has 
created and the phenomena and events brought about by his 
creatures? If we may not so discriminate, then pantheism 
manifestly comprises more truth than is generally allowed, 
and Dr. Matthews is fully justified in his identification of en- 
tities and events. In this, it is worthy of note, he out-Calvins 
Calvin himself, and other Calvinists whose Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy has never been questioned. Nothing is more common 
or more proper with Calvinistic writers than to restrict such 
expressions as “all,” “all things,’’ etc., when used in reference 
to creation, to the things actually created by the Almighty, 
being in a sense different from 





things that have true being 
the events and acts proceeding from things actually created. 
Virtue and vice, holiness and sin, really exist, but were not 
created, as were man and other things. They exist only in 
connection with free and intelligent creatures, and only as ab- 
stract terms, expressive of the moral qualities of the actions 
of such creatures. 

We also protest against Dr. Matthews’s analysis of the term 
“kingdom.” On page 41, he says: “For the sake of illustra- 
tion, let us take another term, also complex—that is, includ- 
ing a number of particulars—in its meaning, but of less ex- 
tent than the term world. ‘Art thou not God in heaven, and 
rulest not thou over all the kingdoms of the heathen; and in 
thy hand is there not power and might so that none is able to 
withstand thee?’ (2 Chron. xx. 6.) In the meaning of the 
term kingdom is necessarily included a number of men, di- 
vided into rulers and subjects, living under a system of laws. 
Abstract men from the idea of a kingdom, and what will re- 
main? Nothing; for without men there can be no kingdom. 
When, therefore, it is stated that God rules over a kingdom, 
the meaning is that he rules over the men who compose that 
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kingdom. Again, what idea does the term man convey? 
Does it not include his thoughts, his passions, and his actions? 
If these be separated from man, what will be left as the sub- 
ject of government? A soul, indeed, but without thoughts 
or passions ; a body, indeed, but without actions. If these 
are not included in the idea of man, there is nothing left 
which can be governed. Therefore, when we say the govern- 
ment of God is exercised over man, we mean, or at least we 
ought to mean, that it is exercised over his thoughts, his pas- 
sions, and his actions. If it be not exercised over his thoughts, 
ete., it cannot be exercised over man; and if not over each 
individual man, it cannot be over a kingdom, for without man 
there can be no kingdom.” This passage is a skillfully-woven 
piece of sophistry. The sin of petitio princippii is twice per- 
petrated: first, in our author's use of the terms kingdom and 
man, and, secondly, in his use of the term rule. Let us notice 
these a little. The sum of the logic is this: A kingdom in- 
cludes the idea of men, for without men there can be no king- 
dom; but the word man includes the idea of thoughts, passi ns, 
and actions, for without these there can be nothing to govern. 
Therefore, the thoughts, passions, and actions of men are the 
fundamental elements of a kingdom, or essential to it. There 
is, manifestly, something of a muddle in this logic. The ar- 
gument assumes that thoughts, passions, and actions sustain 
exactly the same relation to men that men sustain to a king- 
dom, which everybody knows is not true. Men compose a 
kingdom, and they are not the products of it; but thoughts, 
passions, and actions do not make men, but are the products 
and manifestations of men. We are not able to see how Dr. 
Matthews could so far delude himself as to have any faith in 
this argument. He says, “Abstract men from the idea of a 
kingdom, and what will remain? Nothing, for without men 
there can be no kingdom,” the two being in essence the same. 
Having said this, then, in order to reach his conclusion, a 
rigid logic required him to say, ‘‘Abstract thoughts, passions, 
and actions from men, and what will remain? Nothing, for 
without thoughts, passions, and actions there can be no men,” 
the two being in essence the same. But such a form of ex- 


pression would have precipitated the Doctor upon the glaring 
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absurdity of asserting, in terms that could not be misunder- 
stood, that man and his thoughts, ete., are the same thing; 
hence, in violation of good rhetoric and of good logic, he 
adopts a different form of expression, and thus, by a deceptive 
phraseology, deludes both himself and his incautious reader. 

It may be boldly asserted that the term kingdom does not, 
necessarily, carry with it the thoughts, passions, and actions, 
much less all the thoughts, passions, and actions of all its sub- 
jects. No Anglo-Saxon, by the use of his “cyngdom;”’ no 
Greek, by the use of his “ faceia;”” no Roman, by the use 
of his “regnum,” ever intended to convey such an idea. It 
is not extravagant to say that not a single instance of such a 
use of the word kingdom can be found in the whole range of 
sacred or secular literature; while thousands of instances 
could be given to the contrary. That the reader may see how 
preposterous, not to say ridiculous, the idea is, we will cite a 
few familiar examples. ‘“ Moses gave unto them ..... the 
kingdom of Sihon.”” (Num. xxxii. 33.) Surely, it is not meant 
that Moses gave to his people the thoughts, passions, and ac- 
tions of the kingdom of Sihon. “Thou art Peter, . . . and 
I will give unte thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,”’ 
ete. Did Jesus mean to hand over to Peter the thoughts, 
passions, and actions of all the subjects of the kingdom of 
heaven? The idea issimply too absurd to require further notice. 

The second instance in which Dr. Matthews begs the ques- 
tion, in the passage above cited, is in the use of the word 
“govern,” and its synonym, rule, and their cognates. Ilis 
explication of the term govern, etc., is much more perspicuous 
than those of the terms world and kingdom; and we will 
again leave him to speak largely for himself. On page 42, he 
says: ‘To govern, in any sense, is to secure a conformity in 
the subject of government to some law or rule. The govern- 
ment of a father over his family means his inducing them to 
conform themselves to his will, which is the rule. If they 
disobey this law, they are no longer governed by him; for 
they cannot be governed by a law which they transgress. Ie, 
of course, can be said to govern them no farther than he can 
secure, in their conduct, a conformity to his will. So the di- 
vine government means the exercise of power suflicient to 
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secure, in the subjects of his government, a conformity to his 
will. But the government of God is exercised over the 
thoughts, passions, and actions of men. The result is that 
the thoughts, etc., of men are subject to the influence of such 

to his providential 


decisive control as to secure a conformity 
purposes. Nor is it possible for any creature to disobey this 
government, which, to distinguish it from that which is moral, 
I will call the government of his providence.”” The reader 
will clearly perceive that Dr. Matthews here uses the word 
covernment in the sense of irresistible and “decisive control,” 
allowing to the mind no more freedom or spontaneity than is 
allowed to inert matter. Ile is laboring to prove the univer- 


sality of divine decrees, and the government for which our 
author contends is nothing more nor less than the execution 
of these decrees. This government is exercised over the 
thoughts, ete., of men, and God is thus made as really and 
truly the author, the creator, of these thoughts—all “ thoughts, 
passions, and actions of men’’—as he is of the minds of men. 
Indeed, it is clear enough that if “the thoughts, etc., of men 
are subject to the influence of such decisive contro] as to se- 
cure a conformity to his (God’s) providential purposes,”’ then 
God must be the creator of these thoughts, ete. For if they 
are the products of the mind in the exercise of its innate 
spontaneity, then they, to say the least, would be exceedingly 
liable not to be in “ conformity to his providential purposes.”’ 
Our author's definition of government carries with it the es- 
sential idea that the thoughts, etc., of men are divinely pro- 
duced, and bound, by an iron-like necessity, to absolute con- 
formity to the divine purpose; so that all “the thoughts, 
passions, and actions of men,’’ and devils, too, are absolutely 
of divine origin, and in the strictest conformity to God's 
providential purposes. 

In our judgment, there is nothing to save this theory from 
all the odium due to pantheism, or the most hateful scheme 
of fatalism, except that it is put forth and advocated by some 
men of confessed learning and piety. How far this fact 
should commend it to favor we leave the reader to judge. 

From our author’s definition of government we of course 
dissent, and will here briefly indicate some of the reasons of 
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that dissent. He defines government generically. He says, 
“To govern, in any sense,” etc. To govern, according to our 
author, is to exert such a decisive control over the thoughts, 
passions (emotions), and actions of intelligent minds as to 
secure perfect conformity to the will of the governor. We 


submit whether government is ever predicated of intelligent 


creatures in this sense. We have the word from the Greek 
xvfepvaw, Latin guberno, to steer, to govern. Literally, the 
word signifies to steer, or guide, a water-craft. In this nauti- 
cal operation, physical force, guided by intelligence, is exerted 
upon a physical object; but in this mechanical operation, it is 
not true that the helmsman, or governor, is the author of 
every movement of the water-craft which he governs. The 
winds and the waves also exert an influence, and determine 
many movements of the vessel which are neither purposed 
nor desired by the helmsman; still, he is properly said to 
govern it so long as he causes it to serve his ultimate designs. 
Dr. Matthews, consequently, finds no authority for his defini- 
tion even in the primary and literal application of the word. 
The word is also used to denote the influence one mind exerts 
over another—as the influence of one man over another, of a 
father over his family, of a ruler over his subjects, whether by 
moral or physical power. This metaphorical use of the term 
is fully sanctioned by universal usage, both secular and sacred. 
But did any man ever conceive that one mind absolutely con- 
trols, or governs, the thoughts—all the thoughts, passions 
(emotions), and actions—of another mind? Surely not. If 
such a thing, such a government, as this were possible, the 
person governed would be a mere automaton, and not a man. 
The idea is too ridiculous to be elaborately exposed; yet this 
is exactly the sort of government our author labors to impose 
upon the world. 

Again, we may be allowed to remark that if Dr. Matthews’s 
idea of a government be correct, then it is absolutely true that 
there never was, is not now, and never can be, any governme nt, 
outside of the physical world, in the universe—unless the Al- 
mighty should reconsider his work, and construct a govern- 
ment after the model of our inventive author’s providential 
government, We say that this startling proposition is abso- 
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lutely true, for it is certain that no one man ever exercised 
such a government over other men; and Dr. Matthews bluffly 
admits that the laws of God’s moral government “ are shame- 
fully and repeatedly transgressed.” Hence, it is obvious to 
all that there can be no government in our author’s sense of 
the word, unless it is his providential government. But, after 
all, the most effectual refutation of our author’s carefully- 
constructed sophistry is furnished—unwittingly, of course— 
by himself. In order to save himself from an abyss deeper 
and darker, if possible, than atheism itself, he makes a bold 
and frantic leap, and, in the frenzied struggle, overturns the 
structure he had so faithfully and so self-complacently erected. 
Let us see how he does this. He says, “To govern, in any 
sense, is to secure a conformity, in the subject of government, 
to some law or rule.” He says, farther, “ They (the subjects) 
cannot be governed by a law which they transgress,’’ and “so 
the divine government means the exercise of power sufficient 
to secure, in the subjects of his government, a conformity to 
his will.” “Nor is it possible for any creature to disobey this 
government.” All clear and consistent enough. But, anon, 
to escape the horrible logical consequences of his theory, he 
says this divine government, “to distinguish it from that 
which is moral, I will call the government of his (God’s) provi- 
dence.” After citing Isa. xlvi. 10, he says: ‘“*The meaning of 
these and many similar passages is, I confess, to my mind not 
very obvious when understood as relating to the moral gov- 
ernment, the laws of which are shamefully and repeatedly 
transgressed.’’ Here we have two governments ascribed to 
God—a providential and a moral government. God is equally 
the author of both, sustains the same relations to both, his 
will the supreme and only law of both, and the subjects the 
same in both. But our author says, “To govern, in any sense 
(mark it—in any sense), is to secure a conformity, ete. Nor 
is it possible for any creature to disobey this government.” 
The idea is, There is a government only so far as there is con- 
formity; “for they cannot be governed by a law which they 
transgress.” But, right in the face of this, our author says, 
“the laws of which (the moral government) are shamefully 
and repeatedly transgressed.’’ These statements are flat con- 


* 
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tradictions. For if “to govern, in any sense,” whether mor- 
ally or providentially, is to secure conformity, then it follows 
either that there is no moral government or that our author's 
definition of a government is a mere figment. There seems 
to us no escape from this conclusion. 

Ilaving expressed some serious objections to our author's 
views of a government, and having seen how triumphantly 
Dr. Matthews refutes Dr. Matthews, we purpose briefly to ex- 
amine Ais two divine governments—the moral and the provi- 
dential. God, of course, is of necessity the author and abso- 
lute governor of both, all rational creatures are the subjects 
of both and in both, the divine will is the rule of administra- 
tion on the part of the governor and the rule of obedience on 
the part of the subjects. These divine governments are, ac- 
cording to our author, both nominally and really distinct, and 
in actual and irreconcilable conflict. One is moral, the other 
providential. ‘Nor is it possible for any creature to disobey”’ 
the latter; but “‘the laws (of the former) are shamefully and 
repeatedly transgressed.”’ But it is the calamity—aye, the 
unmitigated infamy—of this theory that these shameful and 
repeated transgressions of the laws of God’s moral govern- 
ment are the administrative acts of God’s providential govern- 
ment! Our author says God’s “government and his provi- 
dence are the same,” and his providence is the execution of 
his decrees; hence, these shameful and repeated transgressions 
of the moral government are but the execution of divine de- 
erees. Horrible! But what right has Dr. Matthews to call 
any of God’s decrees, or any act of his providence, shameful? 
Two divine governments intentionally put in conflict! But 
another difficulty is that this theory absolutely sweeps away 
the foundations of all moral government. All things, accord- 
ing to the theory, are immutably decreed and executed by 
(Dr. Matthews’s) providential government; and if the actions 
of men, and the motives of these actions and their moral qual- 
ities, are thus decreed and caused by an all-engrossing and 
irresistible providence, it seems to us sheer nonsense to predi- 
cate moral qualities of men in such a sense as to make them 
responsible. We can just as rationally predicate moral qual- 
ities of the winds. 
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Again, the two-government hypothesis seems to us a mon- 
strous absurdity. The divine will is allowed to be the rule of 
obedience in both governments; yet these governments, as 
we have seen, are in conflict with each other. The divine 
will either produces in one government what it forbids, under 
the threat of endless death, in the other, that is, sin, and pre- 


vents in one what it enjoins in the other, as the condition of 


endless life, or it divides into two codrdinate and conflicting 
parts, each part becoming (not very mathematically) equal to 
the sum of both. We confess our inability to comprehend 
how either member of this proposition can be true. We sub- 
mit, however, to the reader, whether it is not stated in strict- 
est accord with Dr. Matthews’s facts. Our author having pos- 
tulated his two governments, it seems to us, ought to have 
drawn and marked the line between them, or given their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. A decent respect for his reader 
required him to do this, or to offer an apology for not doing 
it. Not generously, but wisely, the doctor declines to attempt 
to give the metes and bounds of nonentity, and leaves his 
reader in hopeless darkness. Dr. Matthews’s two-government 
theory seems to be a rehash of the old “ two-will”’ hypothesis, 
christened with a new name. The reader, who happens not 
to be familiar with this subtle crotchet in Calvinistic theology, 
may be curious to learn something from high authority on the 
subject. A higher authority, perhaps, could not be cited than 
‘Edwards On the Will,” p. 162. He says, *‘ God’s secret and 
revealed will, or, in other words, his disposing and preceptive 
will, may be diverse, and exercised in dissimilar acts, the one 
(will) in disapproving and opposing, the other (will) in willing 
and determining, without any inconsistence.” (Here we have 
two wills distinctly enunciated.) ‘ Because, although these 
dissimilar exercises of the divine will may, in some respects, 
relate to the same things, yet they have different and contrary 
objects, the one evil, and the other good.” (Here the leading 
idea is wavering, the two wills are merged into one, and 
instead of “divine’’ wills, we have dissimilar exercises of the 
divine will, and these dissimilar exercises have different and 
contrary objects, the one evil and the other good. The 
author confounds the will, the faculty of volition, with its 
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exercise.) ‘* Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of Christ was 
a thing contrary to the revealed or preceptive will of God, 
because, as'it was viewed and done by his malignant mur- 
derers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to the holy nature of 
heart, revealed in his law. Y et, this does not at all 


ut that the crucifixion of Christ, considered with 


God, and so necessarily contrary to the holy inclination of his 


glorious consequences which were within the view of the 
divine omniscience, might be indeed, and therefore might 
appear to God to be a glorious event, and. consequently be 
agreeable to his will, though this will may be secret, i. @.. not 
revealed in God's law. And thus considered, the crucifixion 
of Christ was not evil, but good. If the secret exercises of 
God’s will were of a kind that is dissimilar and contrary to 
his revealed will, respecting the same or like objects; if the 
objects of both were good or both evil, then, indeed, to ascribe 


contrary kinds of volition or inclination to God respecting 


> 


those objects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent will to God; 


but to ascribe to him different and opposite exercises of heart, 
respecting different objects, and objects contrary one to 
another, is so far from supposing God's will to be inconsist- 
ent with itself, that it cannot be supposed consistent with 
itself any other way. For any being to have a will of choice 
respecting good, and at the same time a will of rejection and 
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refusal respecting evil, is to be very consistent; but t 
trary, viz., to have the same will toward these contrary objects, 
and to choose and love both good and evil at the same time 
is to be very inconsistent.”” We have quoted thus largely that 
the reader may see for himself what are deemed sufficient 
grounds for the two-government and the two-will theories. 
The first noticeable feature in Edwards’s exposition and 


defense of the doctrine is his bewildering verbosity, and the 
utmost imprecision, and even confusion, in his terminology. 
He confounds “the will”? and “the exercises of the will,’’ 
‘‘inclination,’’ “ volition,’’ “exercises of heart,’ “will of 
choice,”’ “to choose”’ and “to love.”” What a medley—what 
darkness! This confusion of terms is mainly attributable to 
his false scheme of psychology, which, in the analysis of the 


human mind, resolved every thing into the understanding and 
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the will, the latter including both the volitive faculty and the 
whole of man’s emotional nature. It was not strange that 
with such a scheme of philosophy for his guide he should 
involve himself and his readersin much confusion. His illus- 
tration by the crucifixion of Christ, however, gives his read- 
ers, clearly enough, to understand what his doctrine is. The 
substance of his doctrine is, that God wills, chooses, decrees 
sin not as sin, but as a means to an end; not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the “ glorious consequences”’ which flow 
from it; that the crucifixion of Christ was in itself a thing 
infinitely contrary to the holy nature of God, and, therefore, 
contrary to his revealed will; but, considered in its “ glorious 
consequences,’’ it was agreeable to his secret will. Edwards 
here, as do Calvinists generally, utterly confounds things as 
far apart as the north and the south pole, that is, the wicked- 
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ness of Christ’s persecutors and the virtue of his death. 
ubject was fully discussed in the July number of the 
Medium, and need not be rediscussed in this connection. The 
absurdity of attributing “glorious consequences’”’ to any sin 
was also there exposed. The doctrine of two governments 
and two wills fairly charges the Almighty, in its logical con- 
sequences, with doing evil that good may come. Edwards 
anticipates the charge, as well he might, and labors, with 
something of a giant’s energy, to free himself from the con- 
sequences of his doctrine. His logic, however much it may 
puzzle his readers, utterly fails to enable them to see how that 
can be sin in any sense which is productive of “ glorious con- 
sequences ;”’ or to see how it can be right for God to decree 
that Judas should betray Christ, and yet wrong for Judas to 
betray Christ. The same difficulty looms up in relation to 
every sin and every sinner. Despite the subtle sophistries of 
a Matthews, or an Edwards, men will believe—cannot avoid 
believing, if they dare to think at all—that if “the glorious 
consequences” of any sin justify God in willing and decree- 
ing it, the same glorious consequences justify the creature in 
committing it. In fact, the committing of the sin is only the 
complement of the decree, and is as really necessary in order 
to secure the glorious results, as is the decree itself. Indeed, 
all action is in the will, and the overt act itself nothing but 
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the external expression of the volition. Hence, the sin of the 
creature in every sinful act consists in willing to sin. But in 
every possible instance of sin, the will of the sinner is, accord- 
ing to Calvinists, in the strictest possible accord with the wil 
of God, so that God and the sinner will identically the same 
thing. This no intelligent Calvinist will deny. How, then, 
the reflecting mind is wont to inquire, Can God be righteous 
and the creature unrighteous in willing exactly the same 
thing? How? Edwards seems to anticipate this difficulty, 
and attempts its solution. He says, “ Men do will sin as sin, 
and so are the authors and actors of it. They love it as sin 
and for evil ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, 
or for the sake of any thing evil,” but forthe sake of the glo- 


rious consequences. This, it seems to us, falls immensely 


short of a satisfactory answer. First, if it were true that 
“men do will sin as sin,” it is, according to the theory, also 
true that God willed and decreed that men should will sin as 
sin, or for sin’s sake; and whose pen is subtle enough to draw 
the moral distinction between willing sin for its own sake, 
and willing and decreeing that men should will sin for its own 
sake? Secondly, we suspect that Edwards perpetrated a great 
psychological blunder when he asserted that “men do will sin 
as sin,” or for its own sake. It is very certain that men will 
sin, but it seems to us equally certain that they do not will it 
as sin, but as a means to an end—not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the pleasure or gratification it brings. This is 
a psychological question, which can be settled only by the testi- 
mony of consciousness. If we are not egregiously deceived, 
the uniform testimony of consciousness is, that men will sin 
not as sin, but as a means of self-gratification. Did any man 
ever commit murder, or theft, or adultery, because murder, 
or theft, or adultery, is sinful? Did David put Uriah in front 
of the battle because it was sinful, or for another reason? 
Did Judas betray Jesus because it was sinful, or for his love 
of money? To will sin as sin, is to will it disinterestedly. 
But the great sin of the world is selfishness. Every sin has 
its exciting cause in selfishness. Not for the sake of sin as 
sin, but for the sake of “the pleasures of sin,” “men do will 
sin ;”’ that is, men will sin for exactly the same reason, no 
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more, no less, for which God, according to Edwards, wills it, 
viz., its consequences! The perplexing question still recurs 
unanswered ; and, it is believed, forever unanswerable. Why 
is it wrong for the creature to will, and to will for exactly the 
same reason, precisely what it is right for his Creator to will? 
The truth is, Mr. Edwards misrepresents both the divine and 
human natures. He says man wills sin as sin, and God wills 
sin for its consequences. But the facts are, God does not will 
it at all, and man wills it only for its consequences. Why, 
we are led to ask, are such men as Edwards involved in such 
clou 


ls of mists, and driven to such suicidal positions in their 
attempts to vindicate the character of the governor of the 
world? The question is easily answered. They have assumed 
the earth to be the center of the solar system; and very much 
to their annoyance, and notwithstanding all their coaxing and 
special pleading, the planetary phenomena stubbornly refuse to 
quadrate with the assumption. Or, to speak without a figure, 
Calvinists have not proved, but sheerly assumed, the doctrine 
of universal decrees to be the central and cardinal truth of the 
moral world; but the facts, both of human nature and of the 
divine nature, utterly refuse to harmonize with the assumption. 
Instead of drawing their philosophy from the facts, they have 
unwisely sought to make the facts harmonize with their philoso- 
phy. We may be permitted to express the opinion that Calvin- 
ists would do themselves a great kindness, and the world a great 
favor, if they would consent to disencumber themselves of the 
absurdities of their theories—especially such as the two-gov- 
ernment and the two-will theories. For instance, if, instead 
of asserting the existence of two divine governments, both 
having the same origin (the Almighty), the same design (the 
divine glory), the same rule of administration and obedience 
(the divine will), and the same subjects (all rational creatures), 
they would be satisfied with asserting the existence of but 
one government, and allow the subjects of that one govern- 
ment to be, in a proper sense, free, 7. ¢., capable of spontane- 
ous and unnecessitated action, and, therefore, capable of moral 
suasion, and justly responsible for those acts denominated 
moral, they would lay the foundation for a rational scheme of 
amoral administration. It is obvious to all, not blinded by a 
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predetermination to uphold a theory, that in the administra- 
tion of such a government God may govern the physical 
world by the continuous and irresistible exercise of his 
almighty power, or by some power made inherent in matter 
itself, or by some other unintelligent and mechanized force, so 
as to render it subservient to his moral purposes in the gov- 
ernment of the moral world, but it is not safe to assert that 
he governs the moral world after the same mechanical form ; 
or it is not safe to assert, as Calvinists often do, that the only 
difference in the physical and moral world consists in the 
difference of the things governed, and not in the mode of 
government. It is safe to assert that God does, by methods 
too subtle for our detection, exert upon the human mind, 
through the intelligence and sensibility, which are passive, 
certain gracious influences inclining men to the pure, the vir- 


tuous, and the good; but it is not safe to assert, as the whole 


scheme of universal foredrdination assumes, and as Calvinists 
sometimes assert, that God, by this incomprehensible influ- 
ence incites, causes, occasions, procures, or favors the sinful 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions of men. It is safe to assert 
that this divine influence is so necessary to sinful men that 
none could ever repent, believe in Christ, and be saved with- 
out it; but it is not safe to assert, as Calvinists hold, that this 
influence is irresistible, and that all to whom it is given were 
elected to salvation from eternity. It is safe to assert that the 
Divine Spirit reproves the world—every rational member of 
the human family—of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment; and that he is given in such measure as would, if 
rightly improved, enable all to come to Christ; but it is not 
safe to assert, as Calvinists do, that God has, from eternity, 
ordained some men to dishonor and wrath for their sins 
(which he also foreirdained). It is safe to assert that in the 
exercise of his power, in a manner incomprehensible to us, 
God can so act upon the human mind as to suppress for the 
time the freedom of the will, and make the man, in this pas- 
sive state, the instrument of the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses; but it is not safe to assert that man, in this passive 


state, is, in any proper sense, responsible for his thoughts, 


feelings, or utterances, or other actions. Such evidently was 
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the condition of the prophets, and all divinely-inspired men, 
when irresistibly moved by the Holy Ghost; but no one, it is 
supposed, ever dreamed that they were responsible for what 
they did while in this state. But why not responsible? 
Manifestly, because they acted only as instruments, and not 
as agents proper—because they acted not freely, but from 
necessity—from the necessitation imposed by the divine influ- 
ence. It is safe to assert that this extraordinary influence is 
not restricted to good men, but may be extended to wicked 
men who, under its controlling power, may be made to do 
the divine will, not only without their volitive concurrence, 
but in despite of their settled purpose not to do God’s will, as 
was the case with Baalam, a wicked but true prophet; but it 
is not safe to assert that wicked men are responsible for such 
necessitated acts. The same facts are true of Baalam’s ass, 
which saw in the way the angel of the Lord with a drawn 
sword, which her master was unable to see; but it would be 
very suspicious theology to assert that either Baalam or his 
ass was entitled to any credit for what he or she did under 
this incomprehensible influence. God can make the very 
stones cry out and utter his praise, or fulfill his purposes, if 
he chooses. We, hence, infer that his resources are infinite— 
he cannot be straitened for want of instrumentalities to serve 
his purpose. All this we not only grant, but assert; and 
surely it is, so far as the assertion of power is concerned, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most ultra Calvinist. But there is another 
aspect of the subject. The power by which the universe was 
created, and by which the physical world is governed, is not 
the power by which God, as moral governor, rules the moral 
world. The power that conceived and planned the universe 
is not the power that created it. The first was the power of 
thought, intelligence, knowledge; the second was the power 
of will put forth in physical energy. The power that holds 
the planets in their orbits, and secures the stability and har- 
mony of the solar worlds, is not (except in so far as the phys- 
ical is subordinate to the moral) the power that presides over 
the moral world. The power which governed the prophets 
and inspired men, who “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” was a different power from that which enabled 
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them to become the sons of God by adoption, though both 
exercised by the Holy Ghost. One was an extraordinary and 
a physical form of power, as we suppose; the other was a 
moral power, such as is given to all men, and therefore called 
ordinary. By one form of divine power the apostles were 
inspired on Pentecost, and not only enabled, but compelled, 
to speak with divers tongues; but by another form and mani- 
festation of power, the multitude were cut to the heart, and 
the three thousand converted. By one form of power Paul 
was smitten blind, and made to fall to the earth; by another, 
he was converted and made a new man in Christ Jesus. One 
is given in an extraordinary manner, and for extraordinary 
ends. It appeals to the senses rather than to the reason, and 
seems for the time to suspend the voluntary powers of the 
mind, and relieve its subjects from all praiseworthiness and 
all blameworthiness — from all responsibility.. The other 
seems to be given for a different end. It appeals not to the 
senses, but to the reason, the intelligence, the conscience, and 
always makes its appeal to the sensibilities through the truth; 
does not suspend the voluntary powers of the mind, but leaves 
the mind free and responsible—free to yield to the divine 
power, or to resist it. But if the mind is free to yield or to 
resist, then is not man stronger than God? How can so pue- 
rile a thing as man resist Omnipotence? Certainly not ina 
physical sense. Can an egg resist or endure the weight of a 
mountain? Certainly the mountain may be placed upon the 
egg, but the egg is crushed, and is no longer an egg. Can 
water resist an immense amount of heat? Surely not. Sub- 
jected to a certain temperature, the water is converted into 
vapor, and, as water, ceases to exist. In like manner the sub- 
jects of a moral government can bear a given amount of 
external pressure, and still be proper subjects of the moral 
government. But if pressed, excited, stimulated beyond the 
point of voluntary self-control, as is the maniac by physical 
or other causes; as were the prophets, or Baalam and his ass ; 
as were the apostles on Pentecost-day; or as was Paul when 
smitten with blindness; or John in Patmos, when he attempted 
to worship the angel—then the subjects of the moral govern- 
ment cease, instantly, to be capable of moral government. 
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They are, in fact, no more capable of such government than 
Baalam’s ass, or the sun, and moon, and stars, or the trees of 
the forest. True, they may still be, in some sense, intellectual 
and emotional, but the will is gone. The whole moral nature 
is disharmonized. The intellect, the sensibility and con- 
science, and the power of consciousness, are in an abnormal 
state. The palace of reason hds become a bedlam. The 
mind, subjected to such will-destroying, or will-suspending 
influence, is not unlike a ship at sea, with ballast lost and 
rudder torn away, with full sail fully spread to the arbitrary 
winds. Such extraordinary influences exerted upon the human 
mind may be employed by a moral governor to subserve the 
interests of the moral government, as the facts of the physical 
world may be made to serve the interests of the moral world. 
But a government which reposes on mere physical or mechan- 
ical force or necessity, from whatever source that force or 
necessity may arise, is a pure destiny, and not a moral govern- 
ment at all, in any proper sense. Just such a government as 
this Calvinism, of its own free will and accord, has been 
pleased to ordain for the government of angels and men; and 
it is, in order to distinguish it from the government of ani- 
mals and plants, and inorganic matter, called by its advocates 
a moral government. But why call it a moral government? 
‘“‘ Because, forsooth, its subjects,”’ says Edwards, “are capable 
of those actions that have a moral quality, and which can 
properly be denominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtu- 
ous or vicious, commendable or faulty. To moral agency 
belongs a moral faculty, or sense of moral good and evil, or 
of such a thing as desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, 
reward or punishment; and a capacity which an agent has of 
being influenced in his actions by moral inducements or 
motives, exhibited to the view of the understanding and rea- 
son to engage to a conduct agreeable to the moral faculty.” 
“Edwards on the Will,” page 19. Published by Leavitt & 
Allen, 1857. This definition, freed from its bewildering 
redundancies, amounts simply to this. To moral agency 
belong intelligence, a sense of right and wrong, a suscepti- 
bility to the influence of motives, and a capacity to put forth 
actions which havea moral quality. The freedom of the will, 
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in the true sense of that freedom, is, in the Calvinistic scheme, 
not in any sense necessary to moral agency. In fact, Edwards 
wrote his work “On the Will” to establish the doctrine of 
necessity, or to prove that there is no liberty in the universe 
except the liberty of necessity. Calvinists generally agree 
with him. Dr. Matthews evidently endorses his scheme of 
necessity, but seems to dissent from his theory of liberty. 
Both, however, differ widely from Calvin. All, however, 
predicate the moral quality of necessitated actions of angels 
and men, and make them responsible—rewardable or punish- 
able—for such necessitated actions; and call that a moral govy- 
ernment which God exercises over them by the execution of 
his decrees. It may not be improper to note the facts, first, 
that atheists generally, and infidels of nearly all schools, agree 
with Calvinists in asserting the doctrine of a universal neces- 
sity—reaching the common conclusion from different stand- 
points, and by different processes of reasoning. Secondly, 
that atheists and infidels of almost all schools differ from Cal- 
vinists in regard to moral distinctions and the possibility of a 
moral government. Calvinists affirming and atheists deny- 


. *y *17° . . ° ° ° 
ing the possibility of any such distinction, and consequently 


of any such government. Without feeling any sympathy for 
the cause of the atheist, we feel compelled to admit that he 
seems to have the advantage in the argument. For how men 
or angels can be held to account, and be rewarded or punished 
for necessitated thoughts, emotions, and volitions, over which 
they, by hypothesis, have no more control than they have 
over the planets, is to us an inconceivable thing. 

It is true, we are told, men are responsible for their actions, 
notwithstanding they are necessitated, because they are their 
actions; that their volitions, ete., are their volitions, come 
they how or from what source, it matters not; and because 
they are theirs, they are justly responsible for them. This, 
we believe, is the best argument we have ever seen put forth 
in defense of Calvinistic accountability. Is it sufficient? 
Does it not prove too much, and therefore nothing at all? 
In strict propriety, a necessitated action is not the action of 
the necessitatee, but of the necessitator. But let us allow 
that such an action is in some way the action of him in whom 
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it is necessitated. By hypothesis there are two parties con- 
nected with the action—let us eall one the necessitat rr, and 
the other the necessitatee. Their relations to the action are 
mal ifestly and immensely different. The first is related to it 


as the prime and eflicient agent or cause, as that without 
which the action could not have been even conceived, and 


much less could it have been executed. The second stands 
related to it simply and only as the instrument wielded by the 
hand of the agent. The relation of the former to the action 
is that of activity, efficiency, causator. The relation of the 
latter is that of essential inertia, passivity. Such is mind— 
men and angels in the hand of God, Calvinists being judge. 
If the man thinks, it is from necessity—by the predetermina- 
tion of Omnipotence. If he thinks right, it is only by the 
same predetermination. If he thinks wrong, it is from the 
same irresistible cause. If he feels, loves God and his neigh- 
bor, it is of necessity. If he hates God and his fellow-man, 
it is only because God decreed it from eternity. If he put 
forth a volition to serve God, or his family, or his neighbor, 
or his country, God necessitated or produced the volition; or 
if he exercises a volition or purpose to blaspheme the name 
of God, or deny his existence, or curse him to his face, or to 
commit arson, or adultery, or murder, the volition or pur- 
pose was divinely necessitated, according to the theory. In 
fine, according to the scheme called Calvinism, there never was 


a thought, right or wrong; never an emotion, pleasant or 


unpleasant, good or bad; never a volition or purpose, virtu- 
ous or vicious, holy or unholy; never a word or an external 
act, proper or improper, experienced or put forth by angels, 
men, or devils, which God did not decree from eternity, and 
bring to pass by his providence. All this, shocking as the 
details are, is included in the answer given in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and adopted by Dr. Matthews, to 
the question, “ What are the decrees of God?” “The 
decrees of God are his eternal purpose, according to the 


counsel of his will, whereby for his own glory he hath fore- 


ordained whatsoever comes to pass.”’ 
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EXCERPTA. 


SCHOOLS AND REPUBLICS. 


Tue Papacy ever aims at great things, and ever fails of 
accomplishing them. Four hundred years ago, the little 
Alpine Republic of San Marino, the oldest and smallest of 
the republics of Europe, set up for itself. It is twenty-one 
miles square, and too insignificant to exert any controlling 
influence among the nations. Then came the Republic of 
Switzerland, at which Rome was not pleased; but as England 
was satisfied, it became the policy of the Pope to appear so. 
Andorra, a small republic in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, 
between Spain and France, had its birth in the Revolution of 
1848, and has maintained its independence ever since. The 
fact that this was permitted to go unpunished, proves that the 
Republican birth in France was held in greater dread, and 
needed the entire force of Rome and the Jesuits of France 
and Spain to stamp it out. Besides these, the three Islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, and Sark, lying between England and 
France, have, for many years, been self-governed. But as 
England held them also under her wing, an unwilling sub- 
mission on the part of Rome was better than a hopeless resist- 
ance. But when a State like Spain strikes for a new political 
life—Spain, the home of the Jesuits and the conscience-keeper 
of the Bourbons—there it is that the Papacy must summon 
all its ingenuity to strangle the new-born principle. Or, when 
France, that unhappy child of misrule, sees, through a dim 
vista beyond the sea, the hope of a better national existence, 
and makes a bold struggle to gain it, then the vulture of 
Rome sinks its talons deep into the nation’s life, and dark- 
ness again broods over the people like a nightmare. Mac- 
Mahon, a descendant of an Irish Popish family, one of the 
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most relentless of Protestant persecutors, assumes the Presi- 
dential chair, to prepare a throne for that “ Child of destiny,”’ 
Count de Chambord, the Pope’s right-hand man by the grace 
of God; and all the alliances of the Vatican, at home and 
abroad, are taxed to bring about the result. Will they do it? 
[It is not unlikely. Because God does not execute his ven- 
geance speedily, “therefore are the hearts of men fully set in 
them to do evil.’’ 

What, then, awaits this Republic amid the existing con- 
spiracy against liberty? The Romish Church is a foe of our 
system of common schools, the most successful agency ever 
devised for inculcating these moral principles which are indis- 
pensable to the continuance of self-government. This agency 
is the object of enmity as unrelenting as it is universal. 
Every available agency is employed to shake the confidence 


of our people in its equity, wisdom, and efliciency; in its 


equity, in that the rich and childless are taxed to educate the 


poor; in its wisdom, in that a cheaper system could be 
devised ; in its efficiency, in that better teachers are employ} ed 
in private schools, which means Roman Catholic schools. 

Upon this question of abolishing the common schools hangs 
the whole hope of Romanism in the United States. As the 
Freeman’s Journal once said, “ What we Roman Catholics 
must do now, is to get our children out of this devouring fire. 
At any cost and any sacrifice, we must deliver our children 
over whom we have control from these pits of destruction, 
which lie invitingly in their way, under the name of public or 
district schools.”’ 

The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, declares: “ It will be 
a glorious day for the Catholics of this country when, under 
the blows of justice and morality, our school system will be 
shivered to pieces. Until then, modern paganism will tri- 
umph.”’ 

The Freeman's Journal again utters these startling words: 
“Let the public school system go to where it came from—the 
devil. We want Christian schools, and the State cannot tell 
us what Christianity is.”’ 

“The public or common school system in New York City 


is a swindle on the people, an outrage on justice, a foul dis- 
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grace in matters of morals, and that it imports for the State 
Legislature to abolish it forthwith.”’ 

And this same spirit has already succeeded in Texas, where 
the Legislature of that State has, at its last session, abolished 
the common school system. This is not only the intention 
in New York and Texas, but in every State in the Union. 
What is to follow? The same journal tells us: 

‘There can be no sound political progress—no permanence 
in the State, where, for any length of time, children shall be 
trained in schools without (the Roman) religion. 

“This country has no other hope, politically or morally, 
except in the vast and controlling extension of the Catholic 
religion.” 

Popery has always claimed that the word of God is not a 
fit book to be in the hands of the people. The priest objects 
to the Douay Bible equally with our own. It is not the inten- 
tion of the priesthood that the people should read at all, as 
by reading comes intelligence. ‘ Who will not say,” exclaims 
a recent advocate of Romanism, “ that the uncommon beauty 
and marvelous English of the Protestant Bible is one of the 
great strongholds of heresy in this country?”’ ‘“ We ask,” 
says Bishop Lynch, of New Orleans, “that the public schools 
be cleansed from this peace-destroying monstrosity—Bible 
reading.” 

The Bishop of Bologna, in an advisory letter to Paul 
III., said: ‘*She (the Catholic Church) is persuaded that 
this is the book which, above all others, raises such storms 
and tempests. And that truly, if any one read it he will see 
that the doctrine which she (the Catholic Church) teaches is 
altogether different, and sometimes contrary, to that contained 
in the Bible.’’ This could be said to the Pope, but it could 
not be said with safety to the people. With Rome, instruc- 
tion goes upward to the infallible head; with us, it goes down 
to the people. The one system keeps the common people in 
ignorance; the other educates them. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Newark 
—in all our large towns and cities—the demand is general 
and persistent for a division of the school fund. They have 
erected large and commodious school-houses, employed nuns 
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and priests as teachers, and petitioned for a pro rata share of 
the school money. 

The Tablet, a Catholic paper of New York, argues as 
follows: 

‘¢The State is practically anti-Catholic, and its schools are 
necessarily ruled and controlled by sectarians, who are hostile 
to the-Catholic religion, and seek its destruction. No, 
gentlemen, that will not do, and there is no help but in 
dividing the public schools, or in abandoning the system 
altogether.” 

Not only the press, but public lecturers, are employed to 
bring this movement into favor. The most barefaced false- 
hoods are palmed off upon a credulous people. We are told 
that our political institutions are of Roman Catholic origin; 
that Protestantism is crumbling to pieces; that religion 
beyond the pale of the Romish Church is “ machinery, formal- 
ism, mummery ;”’ that infidels are the originators of our school 
system. Our common schools are denominated “ public soup- 
houses, where our children take their wooden spoons.” 
‘‘ Every such school,” it is asserted, “‘is an insult to the relig- 
ion and virtue of our people.”’* . . . ‘The prototype of 
our school system,” said another Roman Catholic orator, “is 
seen in the institutions of Paganism.” 

Rome would not willingly educate at all; but since in this 
country she must do so, then it must be into the Romish faith. 
In 1868 the Pope violently condemned the King of Austria 
for sanctioning a law “‘ which decrees that religious teaching 
in the public schools must be placed in the hands of members 
of each separate confession, that any religious society may 
open private or special schools for the youth of its faith.” 
This law His Infallibility solemnly pronounced “abominable ;” 
‘‘in flagrant contradiction with the doctrines of the Catholic 
religion, with its venerable rights, its authority, and its divine 
institution; with our power, and that of the Apostolic see.”’ 
Consistency, that jewel! What Popery condemns in Austria 
she clamors for in America. 

If Catholics may claim their share of the school fund, so 


* Editor Freeman’s Journal. 
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also may Jews, infidels, rationalists, Buddhists, and every 
other denomination. To divide the fund among so many, 
would utterly destroy the efficiency of the system, leaving our 
children to be educated in small schools under incompetent 
teachers. What shall we say, then, of the logic of these self- 
lauded champions of religious liberty? Simply nothing. 
Unless we are prepared to abolish the entire system, giving 
over all efforts at popular education, we must shut out all such 
demands as coming from sworn enemies of the State. Of our 
school system none have just cause to complain. A system 
liberal and equitable—as much so as any ever devised—opens 
the school-room to all, while any class is at liberty to educate 
their children in separate schools; but if they are not satis- 
fied with the State’s provision, they must go farther at their 
own expense. It is idle to discuss these questions when noth- 
ing that an intelligent man would be willing to grant would 
be likely to satisfy our claimants. 

The Constitution of the United States provides as follows: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to a 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.’’ What 
religion? Christianity. What form of Christianity? Prot- 
estantism, of course, the parent of constitutional liberty. 
And who are they who demand the sacrifice of our common 
school system? Are they the sons of Protestant forefathers ? 
Are they not the priest-ridden populace af Europe, sent here 
for the purpose of carrying out the will of the Pope—sent 
here as the wood-worms of our civil and religious institu- 
tions, with the sole object in view of destroying the nation’s 
life? According to all Romish authorities, this is proven. 
Ballarmine declares: “The spiritual power must rule the 
temporal.” 

“A Roman pontiff can absolve persons even from oaths of 
allegiance.’’— Canon Law. 

‘fe who prefers a king to a priest, does prefer the creature 
to the Creator.”’-—Morning Exercises on Popery, p. 67. 

Verily that “ Great Wicked ”’ is revealed. 

[Is not the preceding article, from The National Protestant, 
startling ?—Ep. Mepivm. ] 
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WHAT THE REFORMATION HAS DONE FOR THE 
WORLD.* 


How slight the incident that brought on that great move- 
ment! Tetzel’s gross mode of selling indulgences for “ trans- 
gressions and enormities, however horrid,”’ roused the Augus- 
tin monk to contest the principle of selling liberty to sin in 
any form, or absolutions for sin. It stirred his German blood, 
and he denounced it as of the devil. The Church had, for 
centuries, been tending to this climax. And Luther had also 
been in a providential training for the issue. He had discov- 
ered a Bible in his convent library, and had diligently studied 
it. He had been led also toa deeper experience of sin, and 
had found the true, short way of pardon by repentance and 
faith in Jesus. Standing on these two—God’s word and his 
own experience—and challenging the whole Roman hierarchy, 
this one man startled the world by opening a new era in his- 
tory. Déllinger, the greatest of modern Roman Catholic his- 
torians, says: ‘It was Luther’s overpowering greatness and 
wonderful many-sidedness of mind that made him the man of 
his age and his‘people. . . . The mind and spirit of the 
Germans were, in his hand, what the lyre is in the hand of a 
skilled musician. He had given them more than any man in 
Christian days ever gave his people—language, popular man- 
uals of instruction, Bibles, hymnology. All his opponents 
could offer in place of it, and all the reply they could make 
to him was insipid, colorless, and feeble, by the side of his 
transporting eloquence. They stammered; he spoke.” 

The Church had, indeed, become corrupt and depressed. 
But Christianity itself was neither. Like the diamond, how- 
ever ill-set or covered over with tinselry, it remains always 
untarnished, incorrupt in the grossest apostasies of its profes- 
sors, and incorruptible. There are also in it always the ele- 
ments of restoration and reform, a pure doctrine and a divinely 
perfect model. The Church was degraded by its arrogation 
of temporal sovereignty, and the control it claimed over the 
thoughts, the very souls, of men. 

Luther denied the assumption, tore it into pieces, and threw 


*Edward Lawrence, D.D., in Ladies’ Repository for October, 1873 
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it in the fire. He brought from its banishment, to help 

in his work, the Bible, the mightiest of all emancipators. 
had enlightened and enfranchised him, and he gave it to th 
German people in their own tongue, that it might do the same 
forthem. This, henceforth, and not the Pope or Church, was 
their rule of faith and inspirer of thought—free, personal, 
responsible thought. This divine Word, the seed of the 
Reformation, raised up the rights of individual conscien 


against all corporate, priestly, or Church-conscience. And it 


was the first bloom of the slowly germinating scholasticism. 


* When we have arrived at faith,” says Anselm, ‘it is a piece 
of negligence to stop short of convincing ourselves, by thought, 
of the truth of that to which we have given credence.”’ 

For near a thousand years the Greek and Romish Churches 
have been, on some points of doctrine, strongly divergent 
Now a third branch arises, radically protesting against man) 
things in them both. It is distinguishingly a ministerial and 
teaching force, while the others are largely priestly and pan- 
tomimic. In its philosophic features, the Protestant move- 
ment was analytic, inductive, and biblically rationalistic, whil 
the Romish branch was characteristically assumptive, deduct 
ive, and pontifically dogmatic. At the start, nearly one-thir 
of Christendom came and stood with the Reformer, on the 
side of free thought and an open Bible. 

In the onward movement, half a century or more was occu- 
pied by the Protestants in securing a status of peace with the 
belligerent Catholic nations. Then came farther reforms in 
ecclesiastical machinery and doctrines by Zwingle, Calvi 
and the English Church. Next the Puritans declared against 
any kingship in the Church but Christ’s, and any law-book 
but the Bible. They brought over sifted wheat from England, 
which sprang up into the free Churches and free States « 
America. 

The eighteenth century was a slowly gestating 
preparation for Christian propagandism by colonial acquisi 
tions, the working of the press, the diffusion of general 
erty and learning, and the rise of Methodism. The nine 
teenth century has been more and more aglow with mission- 
ary zeal and a critical inspection of the Christian religion and 
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the Scriptures. The world—Pagan, Popish, and Protestant— 


is more and more stirred by the doctrine of the cross. The 
name that is above Buddha's, Zoroaster’s, Plato’s, Moham- 
med’s, and every other—the name of the Nazarene—is now 
foremost in the world’s thought and inquiry, and, more than 
1) ‘ 


l, is fashioning it to good. 


This name was powerfully assailed by Judaism, and it con- 
quered. It tried its strength with Paganism, and prevailed. 
It is now in conflict with Mohammedism and formalism, with 
free religion and no religion, and will be victorious. Brute 
force is giving way in its struggle with argument. Physical 
forces—the mariner’s compass, the art of printing, steam- 
power, telegraphy—in the providence of God, are made trib- 
utary to the diffusion of intelligence and the Christian Script- 
ures, 

Never, perhaps, has the critical thought of the world been 
more keenly directed to the Founder of Christianity than at 
the present time. More and more the opposing forces are 
drawn toward this center, where all for the Church is to be 
lost or won. The deniers of miracle in history array them- 
selves more and more defiantly against this greatest of mira- 
cles, as the evidence of it becomes clearer and more conclusive. 
Ger! any, that vast mental kaleidoscope, where beliefs and 
disbeliefs have revolved and sparkled with the fascinations of 


genius; where the philosophies, atheistic, pantheistic, and 


rationalistic, have been employed in coroner's inquests, tm re- 
puted post-mortem examinations of the Christian religion, and 
in digging its grave; where the schools, serious and sardonic, 
have been intent on pulling down the kingdom of heaven 
and turning back the course of history—this same land of 
Luther, notwithstanding these antichristian forces, has yet, 
during the last half-century, produced a Christological litera- 
ture and a bulwark of apologetic defense, rich and solid in 
hermeneutic and historical research beyond that of any age or 


nation. 
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THE MILKY WAY: 
THE SUNDAY EVENING THOUGHTS OF AN ASTRONOMER. * 

“Lo! these are but a portion of His ways; they utter but a whisper of 
His glory.”—Job xxvi. 14. 

Ir on a calm, clear night, when there is no moon, we regard 
the star-lit sky, we see spanning the vast concave of the heav- 
ens a zone of cloudy light. In our country, where the air is 
seldom free from haze and vapor, even when it appears clear- 
est, this wonderful zone is faint and indistinct. Only in cer- 


tain portions can we recognize its luster so distinctly as to feel 


assured (unless acquainted with its figure and position) that 
we are not looking at clouds high up in the air. But in 
southern latitudes the Milky Way is aglow with light. There 
it is seen as a brilliant band athwart the heavens, 

A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars, as stars to us appear. 

We cannot wonder that the ancient astronomers should 
have looked with wonder on this amazing phenomenon. 
Steadfast as the stars amidst which its course is laid, the 
galaxy shone night after night before their eyes, and offered a 
noble problem for their thoughts. Nor did they fail to per- 
ceive the meaning of that steadfastness which to the unthink- 
ing would have had no significance. They saw that that 
wondrous cloud must lie at an enormous distance, and that, in 
all probability, its light must be produced by the combined 
luster of countless stars, removed to so great a distance as to 
be separately indistinguishable. Manilius, their astronomical 
poet, puts forward this stupendous conception, and we find 
Ovid describing the Milky Way in terms not unlike (setting 
aside their Paganism) those in which one acquainted with 
modern astronomical results might poetically present them: 

A way there is in heaven's extended plain, 

Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 

And mortals by the name of “Milky” know 

The ground-work is of stars, through which the road 


Lies open to the Thunderer’s abode. 


*By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Cantab., Hon. Secretary of the Royal 


Astronomical Society 
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But it is when the Milky Way is studied with the telescope 
that the true glories of this wonderful zone are seen. A large 
instrument is not needed. Galileo saw the wonders of the 
galaxy with his small and imperfect “optic tube,” a telescope 
which, in our day, though invaluable as a relic of the great 
astronomer, would be worth but a few shillings so far as its 
optical performance is concerned. Wright, of Durham, ana- 
lyzed the depths of the Milky Way, and formed a sound opin- 
ion as to the true nature of the zone, by means of a telescope 
only ten inches in length. The smallest telescope which op- 
ticians sell for star-gazing, when turned upon certain parts of 
the galaxy, will reveal a scene of wonder which is calculated 
to fill the least thoughtful mind with a sense of the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Almighty. Countless stars pass 
into view as the telescope is swayed by the earth’s rotation 
athwart the rich regions of the galaxy. There are stars of all 
orders of brightness, from those which (seen with the tele- 
scope) resemble in luster the leading glories of the firmament 
down to tiny points of light only caught by momentary twink- 
lings. Every variety of arrangement is seen. Here the stars 
are scattered as over the skies at night, there they cluster in 
groups, as though drawn together by some irresistible power; 
in one region they seem to form sprays of stars like diamonds 
sprinkled over fern-leaves; elsewhere they lie in streams and 
rows, in coronets, and loops, and festoons, resembling the 
star-festoon which, in the constellation Perseus, garlands the 
black robe of night. Nor are varieties of color wanting to 
render the display more wonderful and more beautiful. Many 
of the stars which crowd upon the view are red, orange, and 
yellow. Among them are groups of two, and three, and four 
(multiple stars, as they are called), amongst which blue, and 
green, and lilac, and purple stars appear, forming the most 
charming contrast to the ruddy and yellow orbs near which 
they are commonly seen. 

But it is when we consider what it is that we are rea 
contemplating that the true meaning of the scene is 
cerned, that the true lesson taught by the star-depths is un- 
derstood. Then may we say, with the poet, but in another 


sense, 
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The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim 


The least of the stars seen in the galactic depths—even though 
the telescope which reveals it be the mightiest yet made by 
man, so that with all other telescopes that star would be un- 
seen—is a sun like our own. It is a mighty mass, capable of 
swaying by its attraction the motions of worlds, like our earth 
and her fellow-planets, circling in their stately courses around 
it. It is an orb instinct with life (if one may so speak), aglow 
with fiery energy, pouring out each moment supplies of life 
and power to the worlds which circle around it. It is a mighty 
engine, working out the purpose of its great Creator; it is a 
giant heart, whose pulsations are the source whence a myriad 
forms of life derive support; and, until the fuel which main- 
tains itsfires shall be consumed, that mighty engine will fulfill its 
work; until its life-blood shall be exhansted, that giant heart will 
throb unceasingly. And more wonderful yet, perhaps, is the 
thought that where all seems peace and repose there is in reality 
a clangor and a tum. lt, compared with which all the forms of 


uproar known upon earth sink into utter insignificance. We 


know something of the processes at work upon our own sun. 
We know of storms raging there, in which fiery vapor-masses, 
tens of thousands of miles in breadth, sweep onward at a rate 
exceeding a hundred-fold in velocity the swiftest rush of our 
express-trains. We see matter flung forth from the depths 
beneath the sun’s blazing surface to a height exceeding ten 
and twenty-fold the diameter of the globe on which we live! 
And we know that these tremendous motions, though they 
seem to take place silently, must, in reality, be accompanied 
with a tumult and uproar altogether inconceivable. We know 
that precisely as distance so reduces the seeming dimensions 
of these vapor-masses, and their seeming rate of motion, that 
even in the most powerful telescopes they appear like the 
tiniest of the clouds which fleck the bosom of the summer 
sky, and change as slowly in their seeming shape, so distance 


partly, and partly the absence of a medium to convey the 
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sound, reduces to utter silence a noise and clangor compared 
with which the roar of the hurricane, the crash of the thun- 
derbolt, the bellowing of the voleano, and the hideous groan- 
ing of the earthquake, are as absolute silence. 

What, then, must be our thoughts when we see thousands 
and thousands of stars, all suns like our own, and many prob- 
ably far surpassing him in splendor, passing in stately progress 
across the telescopic field of view? The mind sinks appalled 
before the amazing meaning of the display. As we gaze at 
the wondrous scene, an infinite significance is found in the 
words of the inspired Psalmist: ‘‘ When I consider thy heav- 
ens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” 

It has been said that with the telescopes with which the 
Herschels have surveyed the depths of heaven twenty millions 
of stars are visible. But these telescopes do not penetrate to 
the limits of the star-system. In certain parts of the Milky 


Way, Sir W. Herschel not only failed to penetrate the star- 
depths with his gauging telescope (here spoken of), though 


the mirror was eighteen inches in width, but even when he 
brought into action his great forty-feet telescope, with its mir- 
ror four feet across, he still saw that cloudy light which speaks 
of star-depths as yet unfathomed. Nay, the giant telescope 
of Lord Rosse has utterly failed to penetrate the ocean of 
space which surrounds us on all sides. And even this is not 
all. These efforts to resolve the galaxy into its component 
stars have been applied to portions of the Milky Way which 
(there is now reason to believe) are relatively nearto us. But 
in the survey of the heavens with powerful telescopes, streams 
of cloudy light have been seen, so faint as to convey the idea 
of infinite distance, and no telescope yet made by man has 
shown the separate stars which doubtless constitute these al- 
most evanescent star-regions. We are thus brought into the 
presence of star-clouds as mysterious to ourselves as the star- 
clouds of the galaxy were to the astronomers of old times. 
After penetrating, by means of the telescope, to depths ex- 
ceeding millions of times the distance of the sun (inconceiva- 
ble though that distance is), we find ourselves still surrounded 
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by the same mysteries as when we first started. Around us 
and before us there are still the infinite star-depths, and the 
only certain lesson we can be said to have learned is that those 
depths are, and must ever remain, unfathomable. Truly, the 
German poet Richter has spoken well in those wonderful 
words which our own prose-poet DeQuincey has so nobly 
translated; his splendid vision aptly expresses the feebleness 
of man’s conceptions in the presence of the infinite wonders 
of creation: 

“God called up from dreams a man into the vestibule of 
heaven, saying, ‘Come thou hither, and see the glory of my 
house.’ And to the angels which stood around his throne he 
said, ‘Take him, strip from him his robes of flesh; cleanse his 
vision, and put a new breath into his nostrils, only touch not 
with any change his human heart, the heart that weeps and 
trembles.’ It was done: and, with a mighty angel for his 
guide, the man stood ready for his infinite voyage; and from 
the terrace of heaven, without sound or farewell, at once they 
wheeled away into endless space. Sometimes, with the sol- 
emn flight of angel-wings they passed through Zaharas of 
darkness, through wildernesses of death, that divided the 
worlds of life; sometimes, they swept over frontiers that were 
quickening under prophetic motions from God. Then, from 
a distance which is counted only in heaven, light dawned for 
a time through a shapeless film; by unutterable pace the light 
swept to them, they by unutterable pace to the light. Ina 
moment the rushing of planets was upon them; in a moment 
the blazing of suns was around them. Then came eternities 
of twilight that revealed but were not revealed. On the right 


hand and on the left towered mighty constellations that by 


self-repetitions and answers from afar, and by counter-positions, 


built up triumphal gates, whose architraves, whose archways, 
horizontal, upright, rested, rose, at altitudes, by spans that 
seemed ghostly from infinitude. Without measure were the 
architraves, past number were the archways, beyond memory 
the gates. Within were stairs that scaled the eternities around; 
above was below, and below was above, to the man stripped 
of gravitating body; depth was swallowed up in height insur- 
mountable, height was swallowed up in depth unfathomable. 
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Suddenly, as thus they rode from infinite to infinite, suddenly, 
as thus they tilted over abysmai worlds, a mighty cry arose 
that systems more mysterious, that worlds more billowy, other 
heights and other depths, were coming, were nearing, were at 
hand. 

“Then the man sighed and stopped, shuddered and wept. 
His overladen heart uttered itself in tears, and he said, ‘Angel, 
I will go no farther; for the spirit of man acheth with this in- 
finity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me lie down in 
the grave, and hide me from the pursuit of the Infinite, for 
end I see there is none.’ And from all the listening stars that 
shone around issued a choral voice, ‘The man speaketh truly; 
end there is none that ever yet we heard of!’ ‘End is there 
none?’ the angel solemnly demanded; ‘is there indeed no 
end? And is this the sorrow that fills you?’ But no voice 
answered, that he might answer himself. Then the angel 
threw up his glorious hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, 
‘End is there none to the universe of God. Lo! also, there 


is no beginning.’ ’’—LHnalish Magazine. 
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REVIEW AND PROSPECTS. 


Tue THEeoLocicaL Mepium began its new series with Janu- 
ary, 1870. During that year, according to the United States 
Census, its subscription-list ran up to the very encouraging 
number of eighteen hundred names. In the summer of 1872, 
the Board of Publication purchased it on the basis of about 
twelve hundred subscribers. Its list for the present year was 
about six hundred. These facts suggest some interesting and 
surprising reflections. The natural and reasonable supposi- 
tion of the Board, when it bought The Medium, was that the 
Church needed and would maintain such an exponent of its 
most precious doctrines as the quarterly had proved itself to 
be. Without doubt, many of the very best thinkers and 
writers in our Church have been engaged in enriching its 
pages and in advocating the faith so dear to every true and 
intelligent Cumberland Presbyterian. In the numbers for the 
year now closing there have appeared many articles which 
elicited the kindest expressions of pleasure and approval, from 
not only those who are, exparte, the constituted defenders of 
the faith we love, but from others whose pens might have been 
employed rather in the use-of terms of adverse criticism. 
True it is that a few, only a few, unfavorable reflections have 
been made by friends upon some articles; and those reflections 
have been cast upon the doctrine taught, and not upon the 
style or ability of the discussions. Particularly, an article in 
the April number has called forth the gentle, yet distinct, pro- 
tests of several very capable and excellent critics. We refer 
to the learned dissertation on the “Function of Prayer in the 
Economy of the Universe.” The brethren offering their ob- 
jections to this article did not speak of the ability or finish of 
the production, whose author is a scholarly minister of Eng- 
land, but of its teachings as to the domain in which prayer is 
efficacious under the divine administration of aflairs. 
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The editor of Th Theological Medium accepts the just and 
appropriate protest offered by the brethren, and states that his 
reason for placing that especial article among the many fully 
orthodox and able treatises on manifold subjects, which have 
appeared in these pages, was to let our thinking men see what 
manifest influence the developments of modern science are 
having upon the course of thought and the faith of cultivated 
men of the Christian Church. We knew very well what we 
were doing when the objectionable article was placed in our 
quarterly, and heartily agree with those who arise to oppose 
whatever is mischievous, in its teachings; but justice demands 
that we say that the criticised essay is, on some points, one of 
the most beautiful and complete statements and expositions 
of the true and uncompromised faith of the Church. 

In this connection, it is proper to say that there have been, 
in every number of this volume, selections from other quar- 
terlies on topics of such permanent interest and value, pre- 


sented in such elegant form, as to commend themselves to the 


sarnest thought of our most devoted men, and, we think, they 
have been highly appreciated by many readers. Such eclectic 
matter affords our own people the opportunity of seeing how 
others are thinking on great questions of world-wide bearing 
and influence, and places their modes of thought and formu- 
las of belief alongside of our own. On many vital and prac- 
tical points, we are thus led to see that we are not so far apart 
as we have been accustomed tothink. The great heart of the 
people of God is one, and their heads and hands should be 
employed together, in all available and righteous means, for 
the enlightenment and salvation of the whole world. 

The Board of Publication now makes a candid and most 
earnest appeal to the entire Church on behalf of The Medium. 
The unanimous sentiment of the Board is that The Theological 
Medium should be vigorously maintained, financially and in- 
tellectually. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church is capable 
of making and maintaining a quarterly worthy to be placed 
by the side of those able reviews published by older and 
wealthier Churches. It has both intellectual culture and ma- 
terial wealth sufficient to produce a standard work of the 
kind. Proofs of this have been presented in the history of 
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The Medium. The literature already developed and main- 
tained in character for a number of consecutive years is satis- 
factory evidence of the existence of the requisite culture, and 
the strength and numbers of our Church, in respect of sub- 
scription, were clearly shown by the list of 1870, when it was 
eighteen hundred. This number was easily secured by the 
hearty codperation of ministers and elders, who worked faith- 
fully to make up clubs for The Medium; and we are sure that 
the literary and theological character of the quarterly has 
been such as_not to disappoint the just expectations of the 
reading portion of the Church. As has already been said, 
some of the very best discussions of subjects of abiding in- 
terest ever produced by our denomination were first published 
in its pages, and we have assurances of future labor, in various 
departments of theological and cognate investigation, which 
encourage the firm belief that we can still maintain, and even 
extend, the range of thought already attained, and bring 
to light much undeveloped talent of a high order in the 
Church. 

Could the Board have the benefit of the subscription-list 
given to The Medium in 1870—that is, eighteen hundred 
names—which our Church can easily supply, to its own great 
gain and edification, it would be enabled not only to success- 
fully continue the publication of this noble organ of faith, 
but it could afford such advances upon mechanical improve- 
ment as might be suggested by true wisdom, as well as make 
some beginning toward remuneration for the toil of faithful 
workers in the Church’s literature. The size of each number 
could also be increased from one hundred and twenty-eight 
to one hundred and forty-four or one hundred and sixty pages, 
and thus allow greater space for a wider expansion and in- 
creasing variety of erudite studies. The two thousand sub- 
scribers, which the General Assembly has said The Medium 
should have, would place it upon a solid and enduring basis, 
even at the low rate of two dollars per year, its present price. 
There is no quarterly, among all our exchanges, which is pub- 
lished at as low a rate as The Medium. The price ranges from 
two and a half to five dollars, the subscription to the majority 
being from three to four dollars. This fact alone should stim- 

VOL, IV.—NO. IV.—32 
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ulate our people to sustain so valuable and so cheap a publi- 
cation. 

In the following circular, which has been printed and scat- 
tered throughout the Church, the Board makes an earnest 
attempt to gain the ear of our people for awhile in the interest 
of The Medium. The testimonials to the value of our quar- 
terly could be multiplied from different sources, were it neces- 
sary. The editor joins heartily in the appeal of the Board, 
and hopes that every subscriber will at once go to work to in- 
crease our list, as it is not, at present, self-sustaining. But 


first, we ask, 


PLEASE READ THIS THROUGH. 


Dear Brorner:—The Board of Publication hereby earnestly calls 


your attention to the value and interest of The Theological Medium. 
The estimate placed upon this sterling quarterly by most capable per- 
sons, both in and out of our own Church, is exceedingly high, and the 
Board unhesitatingly pronounces it worthy of the widest circulation and 
perusal. No minister, in particular, and no intelligent member of our 
Church should be deprived of its invaluable help, not only in forming, 
but in maintaining, right views of doctrines on all possible subjects of 
morals and of faith. The Medium now belongs to the Church, and the 
latter must make it a success, or else allow it to fail; and the honor of 
the one or the shame of the other must rest with the Church. 

Many have promised clubs for The Medium who have not sent a single 
subscriber. A little effort would easily secure a number of names. We 
urge the importance of this matter and of prompt action by all inter- 
ested. The value of The Mediwm was recognized by our last General 
Assembly in the following terms: ‘‘ We claim to have nine hundred or 
a thousand ministers, and yet not more than one-half of this number 
read the work which is, above others, intended for their use. The Me- 
dium is good in its matter, and it is the cheapest work of the kind pub- 
lished in the country; nor is it intended for the ministry only, but also 
for intelligent and thoughtful laymen. Jt ought to have two thousand sub- 
seribers. If one of the very best exponents of our literature and theol- 
ogy continues to be so greatly neglected, we shall regard it as ominous.” 

The Board begs leave also to present to the Church the high estimate 
placed upon The Medium by one who is not a member of our Church— 
the able, learned, and justly honored Rev. T. O. Summers, D.D., 
LL.D., editor of the Christian Advocate, which is the organ of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, published 
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in Nashville. On receiving and reading the July number, he writes 
(Christian Advocate, August 9, 1873) as fllows: 


Tae THeotocicaL Mepivum, a Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Rev. M. B. DeWitt, Editor. Nashville: Cumberland P resbyte rian 
Board of Publication—We have received the July number of this val- 
uable quarterly, and read it through. We congratulate our excellent 
friend, the editor—or rather the Church which he serves so well—on 
his success in editing this work. Our Cumberland brethren ought to 
be castigated if they do not give it a generous and liberal support. 
The first article is on “Ecclesiology.” Dr. Poindexter uses this word to 
express the nature, design, and polity of the Church—a liberty which 
we dare not take. His paper is highly suggestive, and it is to be fol- 
lowed by others. So far, we find little from which to dissent. Dr. 
Anderson’s article on “ Missions” is capital and opportune. We wish 
it could be read by the ministers and members of our Churches. We 
copy a paragraph or two in our Missionary Department. Our prize- 
seekers would do well to read it before they write. Then comes “ Un- 
willing Testimony,” by T. H. Anderson—in which good use is made of 
the deliverances of Huxley, Tyndall, ete. Then comes a masterly re- 
view of Matthews’s “Divine Purpose,” in which the venerable Professor 
Burney utterly demolishes that sophistical work. He writes in a fine 
controversial style—calm, kind, but trenchant. It is utterly amazing 
to us how Dr. Matthews can imagine that there can be any communion 
between absolute predestination and moral agency. We do wish our 
dear brethren would give over the fruitless effort. ‘Man is free, and 
he knows it, and there is an end of it.”. We thank Dr. Burney most 
sincerely for this masterly paper. The Rev. S. O. Woods has a good 
paper on ‘‘. he Soul.” Then comes a valuable article on “‘Close Com- 
munion,” from the Iadheran Quarterly—viewed, of course, from an 
Evangelical Lutheran stand-point. We commend it to the serious con- 
sideration of our Seceder and Baptist friends. ‘The Religious Char- 
acter of Faraday” and “The Land of the Veda” are excelle nt papers, 
taken from the New Englander and the Methodist Quarterly Review. The 
“Book Notices” are judicious. This quarterly makes a handsome ap- 
pearance, and it is very cheap—only two dollars a year. Our friends, 
who want a work of this class, would do well to subscribe for this. 


Will not all the ministers and many lay-members send at once to our 
Publishing Agent for this year’s volume, as the back numbers are care- 
fully kept, and the matter is permanently valuable, and also subscribe 
for another year? May we not hope to have an encouraging response 


to this appeal. 
W. E. Warp, President, 


D. C. Love, 
JOHN FRIzzeELL, 
J. M. Gavt, 
W. C. Surrn, 
Board of Publication. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. Joun McCurntock, D.D., and James 
Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. I., A, B; Vol. IL, C,D; Vol. IIL, 
E-G; Vol. IV., H-J; Vol. V., K-Me. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 

These massive and elegant octavo volumes contain an aver- 
age of more than one thousand pages, making over five thou- 
sand pages in the five volumes. The mechanical execution 
of the work is exceedingly fine, especially when we consider 
the variety of type used, the different languages employed in 
definitions and explanations, and the many maps and cuts 
presented illustrative of many countries and objects. The 
one criticism which we have to offer in advance in regard to 
this grand and unsurpassed production of genius, learning, 
industry, and skill, is that its title does, by no means, tell all 
that the work is. This is probably not the fault of the authors 
at all, for as we look into these magnificent books again and 
again, we are more and more impressed with the fact that no 
title-page could contain an epitome of the endless variety, 
richness, and permanent importance of the treasures of knowl- 
edge here collected and so admirably collated. 

On Biblical Literature, there is not a question connected 
with the Word of God which does not here find, doubtless, 
the most complete and satisfactory answer yet given to earnest 
inguirers. The author, origin, date of writing, character, 
scope, style, and relative significance and value of every book 
in the Bible, so far as the work yet extends, are presented 


,With an accuracy and clearness truly wonderful, and delightful 
to the Biblical student. All the valuable facts concerning the 
books of the Bible which have been well made out, and very 
many suggestive opinions in regard to them and to things 
connec’ed with them, are carefully recorded. In a word, the 
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whole field of Biblical literature appears to have been reaped, 
gathered, and gleaned. 

On Theological Literature, it may be truly said that there is 
not a shade of existing and differing beliefs, not a sect of re- 
ligionists belonging to the past, but probably has its creed 
faithfully stated in these royal pages. While the authors of 
the work are leading spirits in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
they show a true catholicity of heart, a comprehensiveness of 
view, and an integrity of Christian purpose in their grand en- 
terprise, of speaking acceptably to all of God’s loving and 
reading children, which cordially commend them and their 
work to every intelligent person. On this subject, they have 
earnestly and successfully sought information at the hands of 
representative minds in all religious denominations, and have 
collected a vast mass of facts and figures which must prove 
very useful to the entire Christian Church. Persons who can- 
not have access to extensive libraries, such as a large propor- 
tion of ministers of the various Churches and the body of 
their membership, will find more information in this compen- 
dious production than they can possibly gain from their lim- 
ited resources. We would heartily advise any minister or 
intelligent layman to procure this work, as affording within 
itself an almost complete library of reference. Of course, the 
articles have to be comparatively brief, but they are very com- 
prehensive and clear. Their alphabetical order renders it an 
easy task to find a given subject, and the constant references 
distinctly point out all the collateral questions. 

On Leclesiastical Literature, there is a perfect fund of mate- 
rials, carefully condensed and judiciously classified, so that a 
very considerable amount of information can be obtained in 
a short period of time. The historical data employed run 
back to the very earliest pages of sacred and profane records. 
All the great intellectual lights that shone on the lapsing ec- 
clesiastical ages are made to throw their rays upon the columns 
of this splendid Cyglopedia. The grand principles, as well as 
a large mass of facts, of ecclesiastical history are ably stated; 
and, therefore, a thoroughly intelligent opinion may be formed 
of the rise, progress, and work of all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church at every period, besides the valuable acquisitions 
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which may be made in the knowledge of other religious be- 
liefs. On this point, it is not necessary to offer specifications, 
for the reason that the subject is limited only by the number 
of creeds among men. 

In addition to the leading points we have noticed, we may 
truly affirm that a most surprising amount of matter is pre- 
sented in these volumes on all questions at all collateral to the 
general subjects. Most excellent and interesting biographical 
sketches are scattered throughout the work, so that a great 
number of distinguished names of past time, up to the passing 
hour, is mentioned, and the nativity, labors, and influence of 
the individuals clearly set forth. 

A rich mine of ancient and modern geography runs through 
the work, and affords abundant help to all inquirers in this 
most useful field of knowledge. On this latter subject, we 
will record right here our settled conviction that far too little 
attention is paid by our ministry to the value of geographical 
acquisitions and accuracy as a preparation for the effectiveness 
of the pulpit; and we rejoice that the authors of this elegant 


Cyclopedia have given so much space to maps and to full de- 


scriptions of cities, lakes, seas, rivers, mountains, plains—in a 
word, of all Bible-lands, in particular. 

Ethnology, ornithology, botany—indeed, all natural history, 
so far as it bears upon the illustration of the Scriptures—re- 
ceive a full share of consideration; and the cuts representing 
races of men, beasts, birds, plants, etc., are quite instructive 
and very beautiful. The same might be said of architecture, ete. 

To conclude this notice, we may safely say that there is yet 
published no work of equal value of the kind, and the future 
must develop very considerable skill, learning, and industry, 
beyond the present, in order to surpass this monument of toil 
and ability. Dr. McClintock, the original projector of this 
Cyclopedia, lived to prepare a great part of the entire mate- 
rials for his especial department of the work, but died in the 
very zenith of his strength. In the fourth volume, there is a 
‘‘ Memorial” of him, prepared by his co-laborer, Dr. Strong, 
in which the latter says: “In sending out this volume, it be- 
comes my sad duty, as co-editor, to pay a tribute of affection 
and respect to the memory of the late editor-in-chief, Dr. John 
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McClintock, who rested from his earthly labors while these 
pages were still in preparation for the press. As an accom- 
plished scholar, an eloquent speaker, a clear writer, an able 
divine, a skillful educator, a consummate critic, an ardent 
patriot, a genial friend, and a devout Christian, his loss is 
deeply felt, not only in private association and ministerial and 
literary circles, but in the community at large. The closing 
years of his life were occupied in the preparation of the pres- 
ent ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature,’ a work for which he was peculiarly fitted by a 
comprehensive and accurate scholarship and a catholicity of 
judgment which enabled him to survey religious questions in 
the broadest light of Christian liberality.” 

In the preface to the fourth volume, it is stated that “ Pro- 
fessor J. H. Worman, whose previous connection with Dr. 
McClintock in this work peculiarly fitted him to take a part 
in its completion, has devoted his time, since the death of the 
late senior editor, to supplying matter in the department which 
that event left to be supplemented, and he has also done im- 
portant service in proof-reading and general codperation.” 
To the courtesy of this gentleman we are indebted for the 
volumes under review, and we place our name on record for 
the remainder of the work when it may be issued from the 
press of the Harpers. 


The Diff rence; or, The Ide ntity, Unity, and Diff rence in the 
Church, and wherein Cumberland Presbyterians differ from 
other Denominations. By Rev. T. 8. Love, Irondale, Mo. 
This is a little book of ninety-four pages, 18mo, paper 

covers, Which is very well printed, and on excellent paper. 

There is an Introduction, followed by ten chapters of matter 

in which the author presents his views of the difference be- 

tween the doctrine, government, and practice of Cumberland 

Presbyterians and those of Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 

tists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Meth- 

odist Protestants. The ninth and tenth chapters are devoted 
especially to the “ Peculiarities of the Cumberland l’resbyte- 
rian Church” ahd “ Practical Union.” 

The author’s views on some of the points which he presents 
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are very well stated, and the book will no doubt find a con- 
siderable number of readers, especially among those whose 
time is very limited and who like a simple and earnest style. 
The price, being only twenty-five cents for a single copy, 
places the book within easy reach of every person. 

The author, in the ninth chapter, assumes strong and high 
ground for the members of our household of faith, as seen in 
language of this kind: “Certain features belong to the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church that cannot be claimed by any 
other denomination with which it has been contrasted.” <Af- 
ter this follows, on a number of pages, a statement of our pe- 
culiarities, the main points of which we present, and leave the 
work tothe reader in general. He says: 1. “It was the first and 
the only branch of the Church that has avowed and adopted 
what is termed the ‘Medium Theology’ system.” 2. “*The 
doctrines, government, and practice of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, in those particulars wherein it differs from 


other Churches, are believed and adopted by more Christians 


than are those of an opposite character in any other denomi- 
nation.”’ 3. “Cumberland Presbyterians are, in general, more 
firmly established in their position than others.” 4. “ The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church has been more largely in- 
strumental in building up and aiding other denominations 
than has been any other branch of the Church.” 5. “The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church is American and Providen- 
tial.” 6. “The sixth peculiarity of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church is her progress.” 7. “This is a united Church. 
She is the only denomination, with a general bond of union, 
that remains undivided, North, South, East, and West. All 
others have been divided—some on political issues, some on 
doctrinal differences, and some from other secular and local 
vauses.’’ 8. ‘The last peculiarity of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, that will be noticed here, is her spirit of /id- 
erality and coéperation. There is not a Church in all the land 
whose ministers and members coéperate so cordially with any 
and all sects as do Cumberland Presbyterians. This spirit of 
mutual operation was early imbibed and practiced by the 
Church in her struggles for advancement. This Church oc- 
cupies ground common to all other denominations. The non- 
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sectional and non-secular position of the Church presents a 
broad basis for operative union.” 

Those who may wish to purchase this little work, either a 
single copy or a number of copies, can secure it by addressing 
the author, Irondale, Mo., or W. E. Dunaway, Agent of Board 
of Publication, 41 Union street, Nashville, Tenn. 


W. T. 
before us Nos. 5, 6, 7, being monthly parts of HHa/f-hour 
Recreations in Popular Sei nce, published by Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat, 143 Washington street, Boston. This publication is 
designed to be continued from month to month, and so paged 
as to make a handsome volume at the end of the year. 

Of the parts before us, No. 5 contains “Spectrum Analysis 
Discoveries about Nebule, Comets, and Meteoric Showers, 
with something about Corals and Coral Islands.’’ No. 6 is 
upon “Unconscious Action of the Brain, and Epidemic De- 
lusions.” No. 7 presents us “The Geology of the Stars.’’ 
These and kindred subjects are discussed by the ablest scien- 
tific men of the age, and the results of their various investi- 
gations are gathered into the pages of Half-hour Recreations 
in Popular Science. Sometimes these results appear in the 
complete form of a lengthy lecture, or essay, and sometimes 
selections are made from more elaborate works, by extracts 
exhibiting some peculiar phase of the subject. No doubt the 
discussions will find a large class of readers, because they are 
the very latest developments of recent inquiry and of inge- 
nious speculation. The array of names to appear from time 
to time is sufficient guarantee of eminent ability, as the fol- 
lowing statement in the prospectus will show: ‘Selections 
will be made from the works of Tyndall, Proctor, Figuier, 
Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Lecky, Darwin, and other eminent 
European scientists; and special arrangements will be made 
for contributions by distinguished American authors.” 

We do not know what the relative position of the American 
authors, from whom contributions will be had, to the Chris- 
tian faith may be, but it is manifest that the array of European 
names presented is any thing but a sure defense of the Word 
of God. One of them has lately died, of whom a frend of 
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his has written in regard to the epitaph upon his wife’s tomb: 
‘The inscription on her tomb testifies.to his deep attachment, 
but shows that the hope of ever meeting her again was not so 
strong as it would have been with Socrates or Cicero.”” Again 
he says: ‘Mr. Mill no doubt died as he had lived, a consistent 
‘modern stoic.’ His favorite reading was Marcus Aurelius, 
and he has left to the world the memory of the highest stoical 
life—of utter devotion to truth, justice, and humanity—but, 
alas! in all probability, without the conscious inspiration of 
Christianity, and without a hope of personal immortality.” 

We greatly fear that the same may be properly said of very 
many of those who, though so distinguished, have given the 
energies of really great intellects to the pursuits of science 
without the sanctifying influences of true religious faith. 
There are and have been illustrious exceptions, like Faraday, 
and they shine like stars in the nightly sky of science. 

We have been particularly interested with the discussion, 
contained in Part 7 of these papers, on “ The Geology of the 
Stars.” The principle, or doctrine, is announced that the 
whole universe of worlds has one material origin; conse- 
quently, like phenomena are witnessed in all, so far as they 
are observable by the spectroscope. The planets of our solar 
system have been thrown off, it is maintained, from the burn- 
ing mass of the sun, at different periods, and have passed 


through manifold stages of refrigeration. These stages have 


developed different conditions of physical history, from that 
of liquid fire to that of absolute and utter frozenness. The 
sun is at present in the former, the moon in the latter, condi- 
tion. But we copy the following, to show the view of the 
moon’s existing state, and to let our readers see what is the 


future of our own now beautiful and habitable earth: 


The moon being removed from us but ten times the circumference of 
the earth, we ought to expect much -from a telescopic study of that 
body. We learn, first of all, that neither water nor atmosphere is pres- 
ent. Hence, the moon is not inhabited. But if water and air have 
existed upon the moon, how shall we explain their disappearance ? 
They have been absorbed by the rocks. Consider that, in the present 
condition of our globe, the water and air must be unable to penetrate 
more than one-fiftieth the distance to the earth’s center. Percolating 
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downward through the rocks, the water soon reaches a temperature 
which dissipates it into vapor, and returns it toward the surface, to be 
recondensed. Thus, a circulation is maintained analogous to that which 
existed in the atmosphere in the early history of cloud and rain forma- 
tion, while yet the lower strata of the atmosphere were too highly heated 
to permit the existence of water. But, as in the earlier age, the pro- 
gressive cooling of the earth will allow the waters to circulate deeper 
and deeper. When the thickness of the terrestrial shell which must 
be saturated with water has doubled, the increased demand must lower 
the waters of the ocean; and, long before refrigeration has reached the 
center, the thirsty rocks will have swallowed the sea and all our surface- 
waters. The drained, and shrunken, and shivered zone lying nearer 
the surface will suck in the atmosphere, and this will disappear in the 
pores and caverns of the worn-out world. 

The total disappearance of water and air from the surface of the 
moon may, therefore, be assumed as evidence of an advanced stage of 
refrigeration. The moon is a fossil world—an ancient cinder suspended 
in the heavens, once the seat of all the varied and intense activities 
which now characterize the surface of our earth, but in the present pe- 
riod a realm of silence and stagnation. Sprung from the bosom of the 
earth, there was a time when its physical condition had not diverged 
from that of the earth; but swung by itself in the midst of frigid space, 
and having but one forty-ninth the bulk of the earth for the conserva- 
tion of its temperature, cooling proceeded forty-nine times as rapidly as 
that of the earth. Its geological periods were correspondingly shorter. 
Its zoic age was reached while yet our world remained, perhaps, in a 
glowing condition. Its human period was passing while Eozoon was 
solitary occupant of our primeval ocean. The lunar days were not 
then, as now, of four weeks’ duration. The earth had not yet, by its 
perpetual strain upon the unequally-balanced mass, set the lunar orb, as 
it were, in the cerulean vault, with the same face always turned toward 
our globe. Its day was probably much shorter than ours. In the 
progress of time, the powerful attraction of the earth would gradually 
draw the heaviest side toward itself, and eventually fix it in that atti- 
tude. The waters, already in excess upon the opposite side, would now 
still farther retreat to that hemisphere. The limited tracts of sediment- 
ary rocks upon the hither side of the moon are probably not the only 
traces of water which would be discerned if we could inspect the further 
side. This was at least one of the crises in the life of the planet. It 
was no longer habitable. The populations which had lived and thought 
upon its surface had fulfilled their appointed destiny, and exchanged 
their corporeal habiliments for spiritual instrumentalities of another 


‘ 
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order. Ages after, when our planet had become fitted for intelligent 





organizations, the moon’s surface had already become desolate—an 






abandoned camp—a ruined habitation, perpetuated only to admonish 
the earth of her own impending fate, anc teach her occupant that other 
home must be provided which frost and decay can never invade. 



















Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By Tuomas Hvuaues, M.P., 
author of “Tom Brown’s School-days.” Revised by Atti- ; 
cus G. Haygood, D.D., Sunday-school Secretary. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Published by A. H. Redford, Agent, for the M. E. 
Church, South. 1873. 

As long as the generations of Anglo-Saxons follow each 
other down the sweep of ages, so long will the name and 
character of Alfred the Great be encircled with an aureola of 
charming interest and peculiar delight. There are few such 
characters in all history, and the dim distance of that past, 
when the grand king lived and taught his subjects in the arts 
of useful and happy life, acts as a wondrous vista along which 
many generations and varied scenes of men and things appear 
in most impressive succession, with the simple days and 





earnest hearts of Alfred and his people as the head or closing 
up of the vision. No child can read the life of England’s first 
great king without reaping a great amount of benefit there- 
from. This history of him, by one who writes con amore, is, 











certainly, a pleasing production, to which, barring some no- 
tions about kingship, which are of small consequence in repub- 
lican America, we can take little exception; and, as revised 
by the worthy Sunday-school Secretary of the M. E. Church, 
South, and printed at the Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, we can and do heartily commend it to our young peo- 
ple and everybody else’s children. It is one of a series of 











excellent books for the young. 
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NATLONAL BANK, 


NASHViLLE, TENN. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


W. W. BERRY, CHAS. E. HILLMAN, 
J. KIRKMAN, DANIEL F. CARTER, 
EDGAR JONES. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS, 


AND DEALS IN 


EXCHANGE, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


State Bonds and Gold. 


W. W. Berry, President. 
Joun Kirkman, Vice-President. 
Epe@ar Jones, Cashier. 











Several advertisements will be found in this number of the Medium, and in 
the succeeding ones for the year. A careful selection has been made of the 
business-houses herein advertising, and we feel fully authorized to indorse 
them as first-class establishments. All who have dealings in any of the 
branches of trade represented by them, would do themselves a favor by patrun- 
izing the men whom we thus indorse. 
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SEN WATCHES.” 


—— ~@- —— 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NASHVILLE, 


go & POR, 
se £% kay 


CORNER OF COLLEGE AND UNION STREETS, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Established in 18835. 





Have now in store a large and well-assorted stock of 
Gold and Silver Watches, 


French and American Clocks, 





Diamonds, 
Fine, Jewelry, 

Silver and Plated Ware, 

Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 

Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


GOLD PENS, MUSIC BOXES, FANCY GOODS, MASONIC 
JEWELS, CLOTHING, ETC., ETC. 








WATCHES AND JEWELRY CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY EX- 
PERIENCED WORKMEN, AND WARRANTED. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS COMPANY 


Makes Collections on all points, and deals in 


GOLD, SILVER, EXCHANGE, 
U. S. SECURITIES, 
LAND WARRANTS, 
SOUTHERN BANK NOTES. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Loans Negotiated. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Tuos. 8. Marr, President. L. G. Tarpox, Cashier. 





PHILLIPS, BUTTORFF & CO., 


22 College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Stoves, Grates, Mantels, Ranges, 


FURNACES, SLATE AND TIN 
ROOFING, 
OF ALL KINDS, AAS? erate Sa CALVANIIED 





CORNICE WORK TRON WORK 
SHEET-IRON WORKERS AND GENERAL REPAIRERS. 


g@ THE CHARTER OAK is the best Cooking Stove ever made—takes Je ess 
fuel, lasts longer, does better baking and quicker work than any other stove. Try 
ong, and if you don’t find the above true, return the stove, and get your moncy. 
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R. DORMAN & CO, 


MusIc. EMPORIUM, 
Masonic Temple, 83 Church St., Nashville, Tenn., 


DEALERS IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Ranging in prices from the cheapest to the finest, among which may be 
mentioned the famous “ Chickering,’’ “‘ Bradbury,’ and “ Stanley 
& Sons’’’ Pianos, the “ American,” “Taylor & Farley,” 
and ** Mason & Hamblin” Organs, 


lL ne SHEET-MUSIC AND SMALL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE DE- 
partment of the house, consisting of Guitars, Violins, Accordeons, etc., owned and 
conducted by Mr. Jesse FRENCH, will be found complete in its stock; and all orders 
pertaining to this department, if’ addtessed to Mr. Frencu, will receive prompt 
attention. 

We shall be pleased to correspond with parties contemplating the purchase of 
Pianos, Organs, or any thing in the Musical line. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
No.45 Onton Street, Nashville; Tenn. 


PLAIN AND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CARTES DE VISITE, PEARLTYPES, ETC, 
IN THE HIGHEST STYLES OF THE “ART. 
sar SMALL PICTURE® COPIED UP TO LIFE SIZE. 


Call and see Specimens. c, C, GIERS. Entrance on ground-floor. 





CHARLES, B. HALL, 


DEALER* BOOTS: SHOES, 


47 College Street, beti@ten Onion Street and the Public Square, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Ags ON HAND, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT_OF LADIES’, 


Misses’, Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, of every descrip- 
tion, at the LOWEST PRICES FOR CASH. 
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FOQUITABLE 
INSURANCE }"][ RH) COMPANY, 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Orrick: 14 Cuerry Srreet, Maxweit Hovse. 


xe CAPITAL, $800,000.00." 


DIRECTORS: 
W. W. Berry, of Berry, Demoville & Co, T. D. Frre, of Evans, Fite, Porter & Co. 
D. F. CARTER. | Wa. PHILutps, of Phillips, Hooper & Co. 
R. H. Garpner, of Gardner, Buckner | JOHN PORTERFIELD, Cashier Fourth Na- 
& Co. tional Bank. 
A. G. ApaAms, of A. G. Adams & Co. Rost. B. McLEAN, of McLean & Co. 


D. WEAVER, Trustee of Planters’ Bank. | B. S. Ruga, of Rhea, Smith & Co. 
J. E. Giipert, of Gilbert, Parkes & Co. | J. F. WHE kss, of McAllister & Wheless. 


Policies issued on, Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Mills, Factories, 
and Merchandise of every description, against 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


pa@e” The Stockholders and Board of Directors of this Company are personally 
known, to a large portion of the citizens of Tennessee, to be men of strict in 
tegrity, business capacity, and honorable in all their transactions. 


Its rafes are as low as those of other good companies, and fully as low as is 
£ F ) 


consistent with the permanency of the Company, and reliable indemnity to the 
assured. 


pas” The best citizens of the State, including the most thorough business men, who 
perfectly understand which—among the many insurance companies—are the 
“safest, cheapest, and best,” are insured in this Company. 

pax No portion of its funds are loaned on individual security, but they are held in 
trust for the benefit of policy-holders, and are securely invested in interest- 
bearing securities, which can be easily converted into cash. 


94" AGENCIEs in all the principal towns in Tennessee and adjoining States. 


W. W. BERRY, JOHN PORTERFIELD, WM. A. WEBB, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SHOULD BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE 


University Series of School Books, 


Which is the cheapest and most desirable series published, 
and entirely umsectiona/, and comprises, among 
other works, the following—viz.: 






Maury’s Geographical Series. 


By Commodore M., F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. 


FHlolmes's Readers and Speller. 


By George F. Holmes, LL.D., Professor of History and General 
Literature in the University of Virginia. 


Venable’s' Arithmetical Series. 


By Charles S. Venable, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. 


Flolmes's History of the United States. 


The only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM USE HAS ESTABLISHED 
the superiority of these text-books; while they delight the scholar by 
their freshness and continued interest, their admirable methods satisfy 
every requirement of the teacher. Teachers and school-officers will 
find it desirable to give them careful examination. Liberal terms made 
for introduction. 


pa Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby st., New York. 





pax~ The above school-books, and a large stock of all the school- , 
books published in the United States, kept for sale at the Book-store, 
41 Union street, Nashville, Tenn. 

say Orders filled and shipped the same day they are received. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to the trade. Catalogues sent free upon applica- 





tion. For terms, etc., address 
W. E. Dunaway, Agent. 














BOOKS! BOOKS! 





4] UNION STREET, 4] 


NASBVILLB, TENN. 





Theological, Scientific, and Literary; 
School and College Text-books; 
Sunday-school and Church Music. 


ALSO, A LARGE STOCK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-BOOKS, 
AND 
ALL THe Biank Recorp-Books, 
SECRETARIES’ AND LiprartANs’ Recorps, 


Together with the Class-books, Library Cards, and an infinite 
variety of Rewards of Merit. A large stock of 


FAMILY BIBLES, 
SMALL BIBLES, AND TESTAMENTS. 


say MINISTERS WHO SELL BOOKS CAN MAKE A LIBERAL 
commission on our Family Bibles. 


ser A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS OF ALL DENOM- 
inations, and to merchants and teachers. 


sa Address W. E. DUNAWAY, 4gezz. 


PH. DORNBUSCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF ~ 


FANCY WOOD-WORKK, 
SHOW-CASES, 


DEALER IN 
PICTURES, OVAL AND SQUARE FRAMES, CORD, TASSELS, 
GLASS, AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 
47 UNION ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Third door West from Cumberland Presbyterian Head-quarters. 
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Cumberland Presbyterian “Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION. STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





























HY MN-BOOKS: 


SMALL SIZB, 940] -SheOpPs 3. ove kw saa Soe coccncccccsscccccces 75 
CN inc sci dtteathantndeaebarnhnighhehocetbsdenes 85 
ty ope bm ery hy... Pe $1 co 
MOroce 0’. do... ob on oo gee tiot yee Fahog tei 175 
DPC Goin 5. deb. e bobs ade ded cb ce sek Ldeosdeedaasedes 225 
Velvet, rims and clasp.........sssesesceeeeees 6 00 

PULPIT SIZE, 12MO.—ShEEeP......cccccccscsccccseccccevecescescsccessceccs I 50 
ROB ..grsppacsmarrepepyes Ob +opee goed segeqepe es 2 00 
ROME Bensscccestqpenseccepcesesccvepgsesecocscese 2 50 
Farrkey Moroc’o. 552.) b EN es. eee sce eoes 4 00 

Socead: HamP.—~ Gee Drees eyesaccesee ee sspocvesscoepapscansegevescsoeperss 60 

EGS Nisa duos quaspadtersocanecocasepeescccccogccc coco 75 
Peinsetatagecresensmeccebetnceutnesscdeoceseccecncs I 50 

DR« BEARD’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY; 

PSE Ia oo scent ese yeshecces covedtnccePetescctecceBverbvcovbes 2 00 
Socom Sembee o 54 55.0 cab Bis 00 gob sigh ogo node ete ob caeg ages ocpeqanepene 3 00 
TRIG Gers B es ccc cccccccsvasducescncsoessconese foseshoccesgenredequese 3 00 
CONFESSION OF FAITH: 
SHEEP. .2..2..cccccccccccvesercevcevcccccsedecccvececccceseveseouescconces 50 
RGAD whciciccsii ich dt deded Md teh dde dnd 45S e sched: dopbeherdghddnaitioh > 7o 
Roan gilt... ....000..ccccctupiennede dempneseepneheecasp eg derens coeneots 85 
MseC eh GIN, cnararsasnge> +59) seg phan ercnesecsectcccnesbervesececes I 50 

WHY AM I A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN? 

ESE, svincdccnccukuadehd rusheahedentdas Was ceed date tncces pencotecdeccecs 75 
PADET. 6000006: bthacdhelgntheee ademas Me chewsss bein Sikes sscescccess 40 

DONNELL’S THOUGHTS: 

New edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 264 pp.........++. 75 

MAHLON’S LETTERS (A. J. Barrp, D.D.): 

Third thousand, bourid in cloth?....2........ccecccesceccecctects 60 


IDENTITY OF THE._CHURCH (Ref. /Jessm ANDERSON).... 60 
EWING’S LECTURES (Rev. Finis Ewinc): 


Bound in cloth, bright colors; 955 pp.......-.csc.cseseeesseees 75 
ORIGIN AND DOCTRINES OF THE CUMBERLAND 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Rev. E. B, Crismay)...... 75 
SHORAAR GCA TE Mi rec gegen geo sc0 qe gs cecatinneeepconeeocecs 03 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 











Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


































FINAL PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS (Rev. Ropert 
DOPMELL), 40. DDerrecsceecccnameoneacgnescoccoemessassncceeppesccoes 15 
SCRIPTURE GUIDE TO INFANT BAPTISM...........-0:0+ 10 
IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SIN? 10 
A CONCISE VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a neat pamph- 
Jet Of 23, DBdeee -'aey -vhapare sodé}'>eos epnge and shaposaniebaevoscoosegenes 20 


SESSION BOOK, a blank-book with appropriate headings for 
keeping minutes of session, register of deaths, marriages, 





Gismisgale, CLC..000crcccrercnccmpccreccoepeqsnoscorseseqoeaccessecses $3.50 
CHILD'S. SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, suitable for Sabbath 

schools and private families. Interesting questions and 

answers on both Old and New Testaments. No. 1......... 04 

Be SAT. 08 
A PLAIN AND SCRIPTURAL GUIDE IN REFERENCE 

TO THE DOCTRINES OF BAPTISM (Rev. J. B. Locan), 

Cleventh thousand... 1.8. ......cdivdseccgebdsevbecesbeosescosesseeees 25 
THE HEAVENLY BIRTH (Rev. J. B. LoGan),a neat pamph- 

bet OG- Bey PPPS. BL. Lead dale e ede e LBS sces GNU Tie eesedeecwsecds 25 
THE DANCE AND THE DANCING-SCHOOL (Rev. C. A. 

DAs, DD. }j° 98 Pp... .owssse dbo. dsevecedenssecsccessovevessecees 15 
EARLE’S SERMON TO THE ELDERSHIP..................... 15 
HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM (Rev. M. M. Smrru), a 

QPemeaprneet OLAS OP co osc n cc sccccccsasesoccsenecoacccedvccccccsceccsoe 15 
THE GEM LIBRARY, a neat case of Sunday-school books, 

containing five volumes, all bound in cloth, bright colors: 

‘* The Two Prophets”? (Rev. A. J. Baird, D.D.)........+... 50 

‘* The Tall Man of Winton and his Wife’’ (‘‘ Over Forty’’), 75 

$¢ Dee Cagket,*’ Choice SQlQOti@MS..cccosssccencocsectecbbeccccces 50 

*«The Great Teacher ’’ (Rev, A. Templeton)..............++ 5° 

“The Blind Man’s Cottage” (Rev. J. C. Provine).......... 50 

Thefull set, in néat paper DOK... 6.2.1... ccc ce eee ee eeee cece enone 2 50 


g@~ The above are our retail prices, for which we send any book named 
by mail. A liberal discount to merchants, preachers, and teachers, 
when sent by Express. For catalogues, terms, etc., address 
W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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SEWING fi, HE W KE ]) MACHINE. 


J. W. OTLEY, GENE GEN NERAL AGENT, 


9 NORTH SUMMER ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 






































OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
e [From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, Nov. 20, 1869. ] 

THE GREAT SEWING-MACHINE CONTEST.—One of the most interest- 
ing, exciting, and important trials for superiority between sewing-ma- 
chines which it has ever been our privilege to witness terminated with the 
grand exhibition at the Maryland Institute, in this city, on Wednesday 
evening last, roth inst., after a contest of over four weeks’ duration. 

The prize was a gold medal, There were competing the ‘‘ Weed,”’ 
‘*Wheeler & Wilson,’’ and the ‘‘Howe,’’ three of the acknowledged 
leading sewing-machines of the age. The result of such trials has not 
always proven that “‘the race is to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong;”’ but in this instance it must be admitted that equal and exact 
justice was meted out, and the verdict was most satisfactory to the 
masses who have from time to time watched the progress of the trial. 
Each machine had its admirers, who crowded about their particular 
favorite, watching, with intense anxiety and interest, the courses of 
the flying needles through the tremendous tests to which they were 
subjected, and which it seemed actually impossible for any of them 
to accomplish. The ‘‘ Weed,’’ however, was the only one that suc- 
ceeded in stitching upon every thing, from thirty thicknesses of muslin 
to the finest lace, through leather and boards of nearly one-quarter of 
an inch in thickness, thus demonstrating beyond dispute the power of 
its unerring sfraigh¢ needle, and its ability to resist, without derange- 
ment, the coarser, heavier grades; while from heavy glazed cotton and 
linen thread it passed, immediately, to No. 200 cotton, with the same 
needle and tension, in the same machine—exhibiting a most miracu- 
lous nicety of adjustment upon some of the frailest fabrics that we ever 
saw executed upon a sewing-machine. 

The committee were an able, discreet, and impartial body of ladies 
and gentlemen, whom no fear or favor could influence, and who were 
unknown to all the contestants until the final day of trial. The result 
and awards were as follows: ‘‘To the Weed Sewing-machine, a gold 
medal ; to the Wheeler & Wilson, a silver medal ; to the Howe Sewing- 
machine, a silver medal.” 

We have alluded to the Weed Machine ‘a shee in these columns, 
and make this record not only for information, but as an additional 
evidence of the favor with which it is meeting among our citizens. 
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Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 
THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG-BOOK, 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, 
Author of “The True Choir,” and ** The True Singing School Text-book,’’ ete. 


HREE classes of Children’s Singing Schools are common in America: Singing Schools 
where the only object is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the principal object 
is to teach the childre n to read music; and Schools designed to make the children good 
singers in every respect. 
A... J True Juvenile Song Book is designed for a Text-book for all three of these 
ciasses 
It contains musie from which children will derive as Much amusement as can be derived 
from singing without learning the rules. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to read music readily. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to sing with the taste and expression which 
alone constitutes good singing. 
In fact, this book is believed to teach the *‘ true’ mode upon which children ought to be 
taught, and is therefore called the ** True Juvenile Song 
Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., om 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


” 


OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


FOR CHURCHES, SINGING SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL CONVEN TIONS, 


THE GLORY, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT, 


ay tet gg A NEW BOOK. New 1 Prawn, New ww Lessons, New vi Derantuenrs, 
New rn Music. BY FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING- BOOK 
by this Author. It contains 400 pages. Price, $13.60 per dozen. A single specimen copy will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twe nty-five cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Best Sunday-school Music Book! 


Unusual Variety of Contents. The Best of Authors. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 


BY S. W. STRAUB, 


ITH contributions from many of the best authors of Sunday-school Music in America, 

among which are the following, familiar to every Sabbath-school schotar : Groner 
Root, H. R. Parmer, W. A. Oopgn, J. R. Murray, D. Lyon, J. W. Rueores, A. J. Borrerriecp, 
Wester Martin, Marta Strave, P. P. Buss, D. W. Sxiper, N. B. Hou.isrer, and a host of 
others, forming the latest, best, and most attractive collection of Sabbath-school Songs ever 
published. 





Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rule. 


In no other book hitherto issued has there been so large a number of eminent song-writers 
represented as will be found in THE GOLDEN RULE. ‘Thus arises the unusual variety of its 
contents. 

Sunday-schools do not care to purchase over again songs which they have already sung 
from other books. The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, and prepared expressly for it 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will carry with them permanent profit, as well 
as transient pleasure and gratification. 

Price, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; $30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in 
paper cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





NORMAL _ MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching Notation, Voice Calture, Harmony, and 
Composition in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, and devices to make class 
work successful and interesting: a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for teachers 
and those who are preparing to feach. Elegantly and substantially bound for permanent 
companionship. 
&@ No teacher should be without one. Teachers’ Price, $3.00. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH € CO., Cincinnati. 


B@”All the above keptby W. EX. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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THEOLOGICAL 










Lange’s Commentary, per VOIUME.................ssennseereneneee es . 
































JO Sg re 4 00 

Barnes's Notes, New Testament, by Express, per volume..... 1 20 
« us " “ by mail, “ o nteas 1 50 

‘“ “ Old Testament, “ ‘“ io) shies 08 

¢ “+ ‘“ “ by Express, “ i ey 


Scott’s Commentary on the Bible; by Express, 3 vols., sheep 8 00 
American Tract Society Bible Notes, etc., by Express......... 5 00 . 
Encyclopedia Religions Knowledge, 1 volume. 

Alford’s Greek Testament, 4 volumes. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Téstament, 2 volumes. 

Beard’s Lectures on Theology, 3 volumes, 

Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons, 2 volumes. 

Horne’s Introduction, 2 volumes. 

Dale’s Classic Judaic and Johannic Baptism, 1 volume each. 
Sacred Geography and Antiquities, with maps. 

Biblical Antiquities. 

Hebrew Bibles, small and large sizes. 

Broadus’s Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
Murdock’s Edition of Mosheim’s History, 3 volumes. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 

Lexicons—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ete. 

Jay's Family Prayers, 18mo. 

Watson’s Family Prayers, 12mo. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 12mo. } 


Butler's Analogy. 





Pulpit Encyclopedia. 
500 Sketches and Skeletons-of Sermons. 
Stuart Robinson's Discourses on Redemption. 


Universalism Not of God. 






Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


WW. EK. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 

The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
Life of Rev. Robert Donnell. 

Life of Rev. George Donnell. 


Life of Rev. Alexander Chapman. 
Fields’s Scrap Book, 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. 
Alice McDonald, in large quantities. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, largest and latest edition, $10 
Great Traths by Great Authors: 
Goldsmith's Works, 4 volumes in set, eloth. 
Poetical Works in Great Variety. 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Christmas Stories, 
— Ooo 
STATIONERY. 
Legal Oap, Foolseap, Letter, and Note Papers, from $2.00 to $5.00 
per ream. 
Envelopes, per thousand, from $1.50 to $4.00. 
Initial Papers, in boxes, from 20 cts. to 50 cts. per box. 
Lead Pencils, from 25 to 75 cts. per dozen. 
Pen-holders and Pens, per gross. 
Blank Books, of every variety. 
Records, Day, Books, Journals, and Ledgers. 
Memorandum Books, of every size. 
Slates and Slate Pencils. 
Inks, of every brand, and in bottles of every size used. 
Feather Dusters, from 6-inch feathers to 24 inches. 


And a large miscellaneous stock of stationery goods, including 
Gold Pens, Fine Ink-stands, Photograph Albums, etc., etc. 

Address all orders and céfimunications on business with the 
Board to 


Ww. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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R. L. WEAKLEY, 


Wholesale Dealer in 


Lroceries, Flour, Bacon, Lard, lite, 


No. G North College Street, 


NASHVILLE, - - TENNESSEE. 








J. W. THOMAS, W. C. DIBRELL, J. L. THOMAS, 


~ MORGAN, THOMAS & C0, 


Wholesale Dealers in 


White Goods, Ribbons, & Notions, 


NO. 3 CITY HOTEL BLOOK, 
N ashville, - Tennessee. 


forma Ww. Db. KLINE, 
DRUVGEaSeGis ®, 


Corner Chureh and Summer Streets, Nashville, Tenn. 


eS 
| | EADQUARTERS for the most approved Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, 
Silk Elastic Stockings, ete; Agent far the celelinated Saratoga and 
Gettysburg Waters, Seg” Send for pamphlet giving full analysis, and testimo. 
nials, cures of dyepention , Theumatics, etc.“gsq Kline’s Pile Ointment, certain 
cure; Kline’s Whooping- on — BaP"Give orders - Express 





SIX GOOD SHIRTS FOR $12. 


Shirts M: adie to Order. 


—_— 


The Celebrated Spiral Seam Drawer. 
UNDERSHIRTS, SOCKS, GLOVES, 


Suspenders, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
HATS, CAPS. 
ELY & WHITESIDE, 


41 Cherry Street, Nashville, 
and Ninth Street, Chattanooga. 
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McCLURE'S TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE RENOWNED 


FP AW O SS 


Of Steinway, Knabe & Co., Dunham, and Haines Bros., pronounced by musicians 
and amateurs to be the best made; Burdett, and Prince & Co.'s ORGANS, conceded 
the only reed instruments approximating the tone of the pipe. 

The only full stock of SHEET MUSIC and small musical goods in this section. 
Prices same as New York and other large cities. Every thing warranted, and 


sausfaction guaranteed. 
JAS. A, McCLURE, 
22 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 





LADIES! 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


MILLINERY, DRESS-TRIMMINGS, AND FANCY GOODS, 


IS THAT OF 


BOHAN & FLOERSH, 


35 Union St., Nashyille, Tenn, 





RR. H. GROOMES & Co., 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


Dealers in First-class Metallic Burial Cases 
and Caskets, 


TTEND PROMPTLY TO ALL FUNERALS IN THE CITY OR SUR- 
ROUNDING COUNTRY, with fine Hearses for both Adults and Children. Tele- 
graphic Orders filled with disnatch. Taylor's Patent Corpse Preserver, besides 
other preservers, that are warranted to preserve a corpse from 15 to 20 days 


without decay Sprogle’s Patent Burial Vanlt,the best in age. At the office day 


end night. 
R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


42 and 44 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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HeA HUNTINGTON 
CLOTRIER 


GENTLEMEN’ 5 OUTFITTER, 


3 North Cherry Street, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Children’s Suits from 3 to 9 Years, 


BOYS’ SUITS, 


YOUTHS’ SUITS, 
MEN’S SUITS, 


For all Ages and Occupations. 


Dress and Business Shirts, Underwear of all Kinds, Neck 
Dressings of the Latest Styles, Trunks, Trav- 
eling Bags, and Canes. 


HUNTINGTON, 


3 North Cherry Street, 


Washville, Tenn. 
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THE 


PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 








THE THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM 


is published quarterly. It is designed to be an exponent of the 
Theology and Polity of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and a 
means of conveying to both ministers and people that information 
which can reach them by no other publication of the Church. 


TERmMs. 
Single subscription, $2 per annum. A copy gratis to the one sending 
a club of FIVE. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM 


is published semi-monthly, by the Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, on the following terms per annum : 








Single copies, and clubs under ten................- 50 cents each. 
Clubs to one address, ten copies and upward... 25 3 








mOW TO REMIT MONEY. 
Send by Check, Post-office Order, Draft, or Express. Unless so sent, 
the remittance will be at the sender's risk. 


Address, W. E. DUNAWAY, Pub. Agent, 
Nasuviiis, Tenn, 

















THE 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 











Tue THeoLocicaL Mepivum is published Quarterly, in January, 
April, July, and October. 

It will be printed in the best style, on good paper, each mumber con- 
taining 128 pages, large octavo. Price per single copy, in advance, 
Two Dollars per Volume. A copy gratis to the one sending a club of 
Five. 

Ministers and others who feel an interest in the circulation of the 
MeEpIvM, are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Subscribers changing their Post-office address are requested to give 
notice of the same to the Publishing Agent. 

No subscription will be taken.for a less time than One Year, and the 
back numbers of the Volume will, in al¥ cases, be sent whenever it is 
practicable to do so. 

The fouf numbers of the Meprum, during the year, will make a book 
of 512 pages, and subscribers ought, by all means, to preserve them, 
and have them bound. For this purpose the edges are left uncut. 

The Postage on the Meprum is Three Cents a number—Twelve 
Cents a year. 

Persons who wish to procure any of the works that we review 
would do well to address W. E. Dunaway, the Publishing Agent of 
our Board. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for all the views of his 
correspondents. No writer, however, will be permitted to express sen- 
timents subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines of the sacred 
Scriptures. . Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of the 
Meprvm, provided that a dignified, Christian spirit is maintained. 
































THIRD 


NATIONAL BANK, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


W. W. BERRY, CHAS. E. HILLMAN;. 
J. KIRKMAN, DANIEL F.. CARTER, | 
EDGAR JONES. 








RECEIVES DEPOSITS,, 


AND DEALS IN 


EXCHANGE, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,. 


State Bonds. and Gold. 


W. W. Berry, President. 
Joun Krrxman, Vice-President. 
Epear Jones, Cashier. 











Several advertisements will be found in this number of the Medium, and ia 
the succeeding ones for the year. A careful selection has been made of the 
business-houses herein advertising, and we feel fully authorized to indorse 
them as first-class establishments. All who have dealings in any of the 
branches of trade represented by them, would do themselves a favor by patron- 
ising the men whom we thus indorse. 
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“JURGENSEN WATCHES.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NASHVILLE, 


g & POR 
ge” Bs Ray 


CORNER OF COLLEGE AND UNION STREETS, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Established in 1835. 





Have now in store a large and well-assorted stock of 


Gold and Silver Watches, 
French and American Clocks, 
Diamonds, 
Fine Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Ware, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


GOLD PENS, MUSIC BOXES, FANCY GOODS, MASONIC 
JEWELS, CLOTHING, ETC., ETC. 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY EX- 


PERIENCED WORKMEN, AND WARRANTED. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS COMPANY 


Makes Collections on all points, and deals in 


GOLD, SILVER, EXCHANGE, 
U. S. SECURITIES, 
LAND, WARRANTS, 
SOUTHERN BANK NOTES. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Loans Negotiated. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Tuos. 8. Marr, President. L. G. Tarsox, Cashier. 





PHILLIPS, BUTTORFF & CO., 


22 College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Stoves, Grates, Mantels, Ranges, 


FURNACES, © aul, SLATE AND TIN 


~~ 


= ; iL x AM) hy ” FZ. 
COPPER WORK ==SS Z 


IRON WORK 
SHEET-IRON WORKERS AND GENERAL REPAIRERS. 


ga THE CHARTER OAK is the, best Cooking Stove ever made—takes less 
fuel, lasts longer, does better baking and quicker work than any other stove. Try 
one, and if you don’t find the above true, return the stove, and get your money. 
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R. DORMAN & CO., 


MUSIC EMPORIUM, 


Masonic Temple, 83 Church St., Nashville, Tenn., 


DEALERS IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Ranging in prices from the cheapest to the finest, among which may be 
mentioned the famous “ Chickering,” “‘ Bradbury,”’ and “ Stanley 
& Sons’”’ Pianos, the “* American,” “ Taylor & Farley,” 
and .“* Mason & Hamblin” Organs. 


‘Tue SHEET-MUSIC AND SMALL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE DE- 
partment of the house, consisting of Guitars, Violins, Accordeons, etc., owned and 
conducted by Mr. JEssE FRENCH, will be found complete in its stock; and all orders 
pertaining to this department, if addressed to Mr, FRENCH, will receive prompt 


attention. 
We shall be pleased to correspond with parties contemplating the purchase of 


Pianos, Organs, or any thing in the Musical line. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
No. 45 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn, 





PLAIN AND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CARTES DE VISITE, PEARLTYPES, ETC. 


IN THE HIGHEST STYLES OF THE ART. 
pa@y- SMALL PICTURES COPIED UP TO LIFE SIZE. =@g 
Call and see Specimens, Cc. C. GIERS. Entrance on.ground-floor. 





CHARLES B. HALL, 


DEALER# BOOTS: SHOES, 


47 College Street, between Union Street and the Public Square, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Aways ON HAND, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’, 
Misses’, Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, of every descrip- 
tion, at the LOWEST PRICES FOR CASH. 
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EQUITABLE 
INSURANCE H'] RH) CoMPANY, 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















Orrice: 14 Cuerry Srreet, Maxwett Hovse. 


we CAPITAL, $800,000.00. 


DIRECTORS: 


W. W. Berry, of Berry, Demoville & Co. ; T, D. Fire, of Evans, Fite, Porter & Co. 

D. F. CARTER. Ws. PHILuips, of Phillips, Hooper & Co. 

R. H. Garpner, of Gardner, Buckner | JoHN PoRTERFIELD, Cashier Fourth Na- 
& Co. tional Bank. 

A. G. Apams, of A. G. Adams & Co. Rost. B. McLEAn, of McLean & Co. 

D. WEAVER, Trustee of Planters’ Bank. | B. S. Ruga, of Rhea, Smith & Co. 

J. E. Girsert, of Gilbert, Parkes & Co. | J. F. WHELEss, of McAllister & Wheless. 


Policies issued on Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Mills, Factories, 
and Merchandise of every description, against 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


B@s" The Stockholders and Board of Directors of this Company are personally 
known, to a large portion of the citizens of Tennessee, to be men of strict in- 
tegrity, business capacity, and honorable in all their transactions. 


pay Its rates are as low as those of other good companies, and fully as low as is 
consistent with the permanency of the Company, and reliable indemnity to the 
assured. 

pee The best citizens of the State, including the most thorough business men, who 
perfectly understand which—among the many insurance companies—are the 
* safest, cheapest, and best,’’ are insured in this Company. 


gay No portion of its funds are loaned on individual security, but they are held in 
trust for the benefit of policy-holders, and are securely invested in interest- 
bearing securities, which can be easily converted into cash. 


pa@s~ AGENCIEs in all the principal towns in Tennessee and adjoining States, 


W. W. BERRY, JOHN PORTERFIELD, WM. A. WEBB, 
President. Vice-President, Secretary. 
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_. PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SHOULD BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE 


| University Series of School Books. 


Which is the cheapest and most desirable series published, 
and entirely unsectiona/, and comprises, among 
other works, the following—viz.: 


















Maury’s Geographical Series. 


By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. 


flolmes's Readers and Speller. 


By George F. Holmes, LL.D., Professor of History and General 
Literature in the University of Virginia. 


Venables Arithmetical Series. 


By Charles S. Venable, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. 


flolmes's History of the United States. 


The only History of the United States which is s¢rictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM USE HAS ESTABLISHED 
the superiority of these text-books; while they delight the scholar by 
their freshness and continued interest, their admirable methods satisfy 
every requirement of the teacher. Teachers and school-officers will 
find it desirable to give them careful examination. Liberal terms made 
for introduction. 

sax Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby st., New York. 





nae The above school-books, and a large stock of all the school- 
books published in the United States, kept for sale at the Book-store, 
41 Union street, Nashville, Tenn. 
nay Orders filled and shipped the same day they are received. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to the trade. Catalogues sent free upon applica- 


tion. For terms, etc., address 
W. E. Dunaway, Agent. 



























BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Al.. UNION STREET, 4] 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Theological, Scientific, and Literary; 
School and College Text-books; 
Sunday-school and Church Music. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-BOOKS, 


Aut tHe Biank Recorp-sooks, 
SECRETARIES’ AND LrpraRIANS’ Recorps, 


Together with the Class-books, Library Cards, and an infinite 
variety of Rewards of Merit. A large stock of 


FAMILY “BIBLES, 


SMALL BIBLES, AND TESTAMENTS. 


a@ MINISTERS WHO SELL BOOKS CAN MAKE A LIBERAL 
commission on our Family Bibles. 


gs@e- A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS OF ALL DENOM- 
inations, and to merchants and teachers. 


pes~ Address W. E. DUNAWAY, 4genz. 


PH. DORNBUSCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FANCY WOOD-WORK, 
SHOW-CASES, 


DEALER IN 


PICTURES, OVAL AND SQUARE FRAMES, CORD, TASSELS, 
GLASS, AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 


47 UNION ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Third door West from Cumberland Presbyterian Head-quarters. 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STRERT, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


HYMN-BOOKS: 


SMALL S1zE, 24M0.—Sheep 


Roan gilt 
Morocco 


Roan gilt 
Turkey Morocco 
SociaL Harp.—Sheep 
Roan gilt 
Morocco 
DR. BEARD’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY: 
First Series 
Second Series 
Third Series 


Roan gilt 
Morocco gilt 


WHY AM I A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN? 
Cloth 


DONNELL’S THOUGHTS: 
New edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 264 pp 


MAHLON’S LETTERS (A. J, Bain, D.D.): 
Third thousand, bound in cloth 


IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH (Rey. Jesse AnpERsgy).... 


EWING’S LECTURES (Rev. Finis Ewinc): 
Bound in cloth, bright colors, 355 pp 

ORIGIN AND DOCTRINES OF THE CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Rev. E. B. Crisman)...... 


SHORTER CATECHISM 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 





Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


‘41 UNION STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


FINAL PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS (Rev. Rozert 
DONNELL), 40 pp 


SCRIPTURE GUIDE TO INFANT BAPTISM 
IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SIN? 


A CONCISE VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a neat pamph- 
let of 71 pp 

SESSION BOOK, a blank-book with appropriate headings for 
keeping minutes of session, register of deaths, marriages, 
dismissals, etc 

CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, suitable for Sabbath 
schools and private families. Interesting questions and 
answers on both Old and New Testaments. No. 1 


A PLAIN AND SCRIPTURAL GUIDE IN REFERENCE 
TO THE DOCTRINES OF BAPTISM (Rev. J. B. Locan), 
eleventh thousand 25 


THE HEAVENLY BIRTH (Rev. J. B. Locan), a neat pamph- 
let of 87 pp 25 
THE DANCE AND THE DANCING-SCHOOL (Rev. C. A. 
Davis, D.D.), 38 pp 15 
EARLE’S SERMON TO THE ELDERSHIP 15 


HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM (Rey. M. M. Smrrn), a 
pamphlet of 40 pp 15 

THE GEM LIBRARY, a neat case of Sunday-school books, 
containing five volumes, all bound in cloth, bright colors: 
‘* The Two Prophets”’ (Rev. A. J. Baird, D.D.)............ 50 
‘“* The Tall Man of Winton and his Wife’’ (‘‘ Over Forty’’), 75 
‘* The Casket,’’ choice selections 50 
‘«The Great Teacher’’ (Rev. A. Templeton) 50 
**The Blind Man’s Cottage” (Rev. J. C. Provine) 50 
The full set, in neat paper box 

Bae The above are our retail prices, for which we send any book named 
by mail. A liberal discount to merchants, preachers, and teachers, 
when sent by Express. For catalogues, terms, etc., address 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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SEWING THE WKHED MACHINE. 


J. W. OTLEY, GENERAL AGENT, 
9 NORTH SUMMER ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, Nov. 20, 1869. ] 

THE GREAT SEWING-MACHINE CoNTEST.—One of the most interest- 
ing, exciting, and important trials for superiority between sewing-ma- 
chines which it has ever been our privilege to witness terminated with the 
grand exhibition at the Maryland Institute, in this city, on Wednesday 
evening last, roth inst., after a contest of over four weeks’ duration. 

The prize was a gold medal. ‘There were competing the ‘‘ Weed,”’ 
‘‘Wheeler & Wilson,’’ and the ‘‘Howe,”’ three of the acknowledged 
leading sewing-machines of the age. The result of such trials has not 
always proven that ‘‘the race is to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong;”’ but in this instance it must be admitted that equal and exact 
justicé was meted out, and the verdict was most satisfactory to the 
masses who have from time to time watched the progress of the trial. 
Each machine had its admirers, who crowded about their particular 
favorite, watching, with intense anxiety and interest, the courses of 
the flying needles through the tremendous tests to which they were 
subjected, and which it seemed actually impossible for any of them 
to accomplish. The ‘‘ Weed,’’ however, was the only one that suc- 
ceeded in stitching upon every thing, from thirty thicknesses of muslin 
to the finest lace, through leather and boards of nearly one-quarter of 
an inch in thickness, thus demonstrating beyond dispute the power of 
its unerring s/raight needle, and its ability to resist, without derange- 
ment, the coarser, heavier grades; while from heavy glazed cotton and 
linen thread it passed, immediately, to No. 200 cotton, with the same 
needle and tension, in the same machine—exhibiting a most miracu- 
lous nicety of adjustment upon some of the frailest fabrics that we ever 
saw executed upon a sewing-machine. 

The committee were an able, discreet, and impartial body of ladies 
and gentlemen, whom no fear or favor could influence, and who were 
unknown t6 all the contestants until the final day of trial. The result 
and awards were as follows: ‘‘To the Weed Sewing-machine, a gold 
medal ; to the Wheeler & Wilson, a silver medal ; to the Howe Sewing- 
machine, a silver medal.’’ 

We have alluded to the Weed Machine heretofore in these columns, 
and make this record not only for information, but as an additional 
evidence of the favor with which it is meeting among our citizens. 
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Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 
THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG-BOOK, 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘‘The True Choir,”’ and “The True Singing School Text-book,"’ etc. 
Yeo classes of Children’s Singing Schools are common in America: Singing Schools 
i. where the only object is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the principal ohject 
is to teach the children to read music; and Schools designed to make the children good 
singers in every respect. : 
The True Juvenile Song Book is designed for a Text-book for all three of these 


classes. 
It contains music from which children will derive as much amusement as can be derived 


from singing without learning the rules, , 
It contains instructions that will learn them to read music readily. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to sing with the taste and expression which 


alone constitiites good singing. 
In faet, this book jis belieyed to teach the “ true"’ mode upon which children ought to be 
Book.’ 


taught; and is therefore called the ‘ True Juvenile Song 
Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


FOR CHURCHES, SINGING SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT, 
MPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK. New i Pian, New 1s Lessons, New 1: Departments, 
4 New tw Music. BY FAR the BEST and vom | CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING- BOOK 
xy this Author. It contains 400 pages. Price, $13.50 per dozen. A single specimen copy will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Best Sunday-school Music Book! 


Unusual Variety of Contents. The Best of Authors. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 


BY S. W. STRAUB, 


\ contributions from many of the best authors of Sunday-school Music in America, 








among which are the following, familiar to every Sabbath-school scholar: Groner F. 
Roor, H. R. Parmer, W. A. Oapen, J. R. Mumray, D. Lyon, J..W. Ruceres, A.J. Burrerrieco, 
Wester Martin, Magra Srravs, P. P. Bowss, D. W. Sxipen, N. B. Hovursrea, and a host of 
others, forming the latest, best, and most attractive cullection of Sabbath-school Songs ever 
published. 

Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rule. 

In no other book hitherto issued has there been so large a number of eminent song-writers 
represented as will be found in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises the unusual variety of its 
contents. 

Sunday-schools do not care to purchase over again songs which they have already sung 
from other books. The music in wht E GOLDEN RULE is new, and prepared expressly for it, 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will carry with them permanent profit, as well 
as transient pleasure and gratification. 

Price, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dogen; $30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in 
paper cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH 4 CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Vhio. 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and 
Composition in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, and devices to make class- 
work successful and interesting: a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for teachers 
and those who are preparing to teach. Elegantly and substantially bound for permanent 


companionship. 
No teacher should be without one. Teachers’ Price, $3.00. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


B@FAll the above keptby W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 








Lange’s Commentary, per volume 
Sent by Express 

Barnes's Notes, New Testament, by Express, per volume..... 

es as m by mail, 

Old Testament, “ es 

4 as « by Express, “ 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible; by Express, 3 vols., sheep 8 00 
American Tract Society Bible Notes, ete., by Express......... 5 00 
Encyclopedia Religious Knowledge, 1 volume. 
Alford’s Greek Testament, 4 volumes. 
Bloomfield's Greek Testament, 2 volumes. 
Beard’s Lectures on Theology, 3 volumes. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons, 2 volumes. 
Horne’s Introduction, 2 volumes. 
Dale’s Classic Judaic and Johannic Baptism, 1 volume each. 
Sacred Geography and Antiquities, with maps. 
Biblical Antiquities. 
Hebrew Bibles, small and large sizes. 
Broadus’s Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
Murdock’s Edition of Mosheim’s History, 3 volumes. 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 
Lexicons—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. 
Jay's Family Prayers, 18mo. 
Watson’s Family Prayers, 12mo. 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 12mo. 
Butler’s Analogy. 
Pulpit Encyclopedia. 
500 Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 
Stuart Robinson’s Discourses on Redemption. 
Universalism Not of God. 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


Ww. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 

The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
Life of Rev. Robert Donnell. 

Life of Rev. George Donnell. 

Life of Rev. Alexander Chapman. 

Fields’s Scrap Book, 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. 

Alice MeDonald, in large quantities. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, largest and latest edition, $10. 
Great Truths by Great Authors. 

Goldsmith’s Works, 4 volumes in set, cloth. 

Poetical Works in Great Variety. 


Hans Christian Andersen's Christmas Stories. 


STATIONERY. 


Legal Cap, Foolscap, Letter, and Note Papers, from $2.00 to $5.00 
per ream. 

Envelopes, per thousand, from $1.50 to $4.00. 

Initial Papers, in boxes, from 20 ets. to 50 cts. per box. 

Lead Pencils, from 25 to 75 cts. per dozen, 

Pen-holders and Pens, per gross. 

Blank Books, of every variety, 

Records, Day Books, Journals, and Ledgers. 

Memorandum Books, of every size. 

Slates and Slate Pencils. 

Inks, of every brand, and in bottles of every size used. 

Feather Dusters, from 6-inch feathers to 24 inches. 


And a large miscellaneous stock of stationery goods, including 
Gold Pens, Fine Ink-stands, Photograph Albums, etc., etc. 
Address all orders and communications on business with the 


Board to 
ww. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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R, L. WEAKLEY, 


Wholesale Dealer in 


uroceries, Flour, Bacon, Lard, Ete, 


No. G North College Street, 


NASHVILLE, - - TENNESSEE. 





TREY MORGAN, J. W. THOMAS, Ww. C, DIBRELL, J. L. THOMAS, 


MORGAN, THOMAS & (0., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


White Goods, Ribbons, & Notions, 


NO. 8 CITY HOTEL BLOCK, 
Nashville, - - = = = = Tennessee. 


¥. M. GOODALL. 





Ww. D. KLINE, 
DOoRVvVG|aT Ss X, 


Corner Church and Summer Streets, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sn 


H EADQUARTERS for the most approved Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, 
Silk Elastic Stockings, etc.; Agent for the celebrated Saratoga and 
Gettysburg Waters. g@y”Send.for pamphlet giving full analysis, and .testimo- 
nials, cures of dyspeptics, rheumatics, etc.“gg Kline’s Pile Ointment, certain 
cure; Kline’s Whooping-cough Specific. §@§"Give orders per Express. 


SIX GOOD SHIRTS FOR $12. 


Shirts Made to Order. 
The Celebrated Spiral Seam Drawer. 


* UNDERSHIRTS, SOCKS, GLOVES, 


Suspenders, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
HATS, CAPS. 
ELY & WHITESIDE, 


41 Cherry Street, Nashville, 
and Ninth Street, Chattanooga. 
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McCLURE'S TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE RENOWNED 


Pre AW O S&S 


Of Steinway, Knabe & Co., Dunham, and Haines Bros., pronounced by musiviana 
and amateurs to be the best made; Burdett, and Prince & Co.'s ORGANS, conceded 
the only reed instruments a /proximating the tone of the pipe. 

The only full stock of SHEET MUSIC and small musical goods in this section, 
Prices same as New York and other large cities. Every thing warranted, and 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAS. A. McCLURE, 
22 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 





LADIES! 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


MILLINERY, DRESS: TRIMMINGS AND FANCY GOODS, 


Is THAT OF 


BOHAN & FLOERSH, 


35 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 





R. HH. GROOMES & Co., 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


AND 


Dealers in First-class Metallic Burial Cases 
and Caskets, 


TTEND PROMPTLY. TO ALL FUNERALS IN THE CITY OR SUR- 
ROUNDING COUNTRY, with fine Hearses for both Adultsand Children. Tele- 
graphic Orders filled with dispatch. Taylor's Patent Corpse Preserver, besides 
other preservers, that are warranted to preserve a corpse from 15 to 20 days 
without decay Sprogle’s Patent Burial Vault, the best in use. At the office day 


and night. 
R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


42 and 44 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


“Comprehensive Commentary” on the Holy Bible. 


In six volumes, royal octavo, new edition, illustrated with six new descrip- 
tive colored maps, engraved on steel. Price $20. 


The Enepelopedia of Religions Hnowledge. 


Designed as a complete book of reference on all religious subjects. Edited 
by Rev. J. Newton Brown. Revised and corrected by Rev. Geo. 
P, Tyler. Illustrated with many hundred .wood-cuts, 
maps, and engravings on steel. - One vol., royal 
8vo; 1,279 pp.,double col. Price $6. 


Goleman’s Historical Gext-booh and Atlas 


OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D. A new edition, carefully revised. 
One volume, royal 8vo. Price $2. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 819 and 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in Other Dictionaries. 3,000 Engrav- 


ings; 1,840 Pages, Quarto. Price $12. 


EBSTER now is glorious—it leayes nothing to be desired. 
pana Raymond, Vassar College. ] 
> VERY SCHOLAR knows the value of the work. 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 


) EEN ONE of my daily companions. 
[John L. Motley, the Historian, etc.] 
_* UPERIOR in most respects to any other known to me. 


[George P. Marsh. ] 


HE BEST guide of students of our language. 
[John G. Whittier.] 


> XCELS all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. ] 


JR EMARKABLE compendium of human knowledge. 
[W. S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College.] 


A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. 
What library is complete without the best English Dictionary? ge Also, 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1,040 Pages, Octave; 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a gem of a dictionary, just the thing for the million. 
[American Educational Monthly. ] 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, Sold by all booksellers. 
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THE 


PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 








THE THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM 


is published quarterly. It is designed to be an exponent of the 
Theology and Polity of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and a 
means of conveying to both ministers and people that. information 
which can reach them by no othiér publication of the Church. 


TERERmMs. 
Single subscription, $2 per annum. A copy gratis to the one sending 
a club of Five. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM 


is published semi-monthly, by the Cumber!. \d Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, on the following terms per ann: a: 


Single copies, and clubs under ten................ 50 cents each. 
Clubs to one address, ten copies and upward... 25 














=OW TO MREMIT MONTY. 
Send by Check, Post-office Order, Draft, or Express. Unless so sent, 
the remittance will be at the sender's risk. 
Address, ; W.E. DUNAWAY, Pub. Agent, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 




















THE 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, 





Tne Tneorocica, Mepriwm is, published Quarterly, in January, 
April, July, and October ‘ 

It will be printed in the best style, omgood paper, each number con- 
taining 128 pages, large octavo. Price pergsbigle copy, in advance, 
TwouDollars per Volume. A eopy gréfig fo the one sending a club of 

Five. o %* 

. Ministers others who feel an interest in the circulation of the 
“are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Subseribers ehanging their Post-offiee address are requested to give 
notice of the same to the Publishing Agent. 

No subseription will be taken for a less time than One Year, and the 
back numbers of the Volume will, in all cases, be sent whenever it is 
practicable to do se 

The four numb he Meprum, during the year, will make a book 
OF 512 pages, sana cribers ought, by all means, to preserve them, 
- anid have them bound. For this purpose the edges are left uncut. 

The Postage on the Meprem is Three Cents a number— Twelve 
Cents a year. 

Persons who >wish to procure any of the works that we review 
would do‘well to address W. E. DunaWAy, the Publishing Agent of 
our Board. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for all the views of his 
correspondents, No writer, however, will be permitted to express:sen- 
timents subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines of the sacred 
Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of the 
Meprvm, provided that a dignified, Christian spirit is maintained, 
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THIRD 


NATIONAL BANK, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


W. W. BERRY, CHAS. E. HILLMAN, 
J. KIRKMAN, DANIEL F. CARTER, 
EDGAR JONES. 








RECEIVES DEPOSITS, 


AND DEALS IN 


EXCHANGE, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


State Bonds and Gold. 


W. W. Berry, President. 
Joun Krexman, Vice-President. 
Epear Jones, Cashier. 








Several advertisements will be found in this number of the Medium, and ia 
the succeeding ones for the year. A careful selection has been made of the 
business-houses herein advertising, and we feel fully authorized to indorse 
them as first-class establishments. All who have dealings in any of the 
branches of trade represented by them, would do themselves a favor by patron- 
ising the men whom we thus indorse. 
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“JURGENSEN WATCHES.’ , 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NASHVILLE, 


se Bs ay 


CORNER OF COLLEGE AND UNION STREETS, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Established in 18835. 





Have.now in store.a large and well-assorted stock of 


Gold and Silver Watches, 
French and American Clocks, 
Diamonds, 
Fine Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Ware, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


GOLD PENS, MUSIC BOXES, FANCY GOODS, MASONIC 
JEWELS, CLOTHING, ETC,, ETC. 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY CAREFULLY REPAIRED ‘BY “EX 


PERIENCED WORKMEN, AND WARRANTED. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS COMPANY 


Makes Collections on all points, and deals.in 


GOLD, SILVER, EXCHANGE, 
U. S. SECURITIES, 
LAND WARRANTS, 
SOUTHERN BANK NOTES. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Loans Negotiated. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Txos. 8. Marr, President. i..G. Tarpox, Cashier. 





PHILLIPS, BUTTORFF & CO., 
22 College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Stoves, Grates, Mantels, Ranges, 
FURNACES, 


TRON WORK 
SHEET-IRON WORKERS AND GENERAL REPAIRERS. 


ga THE CHARTER OAK is the best Cooking Stove ever made—takes lees 
fuel, lasts longer, does better baking and quicker work than any other stove. Tay 
exe, and if you don’t find the above true, return the stove, and get your moncy. 
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R. DORMAN & CO.,, 


MUSIC EMPORIUM, 


Masonic Temple, 83 Church St., Nashville, Tenn., 


DEALERS IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Ranging in prices from the cheapest to the finest, among which may be 
mentioned the famous “ Chickering,” “‘ Bradbury,’’ and “ Stanley 
& Sons’”’ Pianos, the “ American,” “ Taylor & Farley,” 
and “ Mason & Hamblin” Organs. 


"Tue SHEET-MUSIC AND SMALL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE DE- 
partment of the house, consisting of Guitars, Violins, Accordeons, etc., owned and 
conducted by Mr. Jessz FRENCH, will be found complete in its stock; and all orders 
pertaining to this department, if addressed to Mr. FRENCH, will receive prompt 


attention. 
We shall be pleased to correspond with parties contemplating the purchase of 
Pianos, Organs, or any thing in the Musical line. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
No. 45 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





PLAIN AND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CARTES DE VISITE, PEARLTYPES, ETC. 


IN THE HIGHEST STYLES OF THE ART. 
pep SMALL PICTURES COPIED UP TO LIFE SIZE. “aq 
Call and see Specimens. Cc. C. GIERS. Entrance on ground-floor. 





CHARLES B. HALL, 


DEALER # BOOTS : SHOES, 


47 College Street, between Union Street and the Public Square, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Aways ON HAND, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’, 
Misses’, Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, of every descrip- 
tion, at the LOWEST PRICES FOR CASH. 
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INSURANCE H'[ RH) COMPANY, 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Orrice: 14 Cuerry Srreet, Maxwett Hovse. 


xe CA PITAL, $800,000.00.<4 


DIRECTORS: 


W. W. Berry, of Berry, Demoville & Co. | T. D. Frre, of Evans, Fite, Porter & Co. 

D. F. CARTER. Ws. PHIL.ips, of Phillips, Hooper & Co. 

R. H. Garpner, of Gardner, Buckner | JOHN PORTERFIELD, Cashier Fourth Na- 
& Co. tional Bank. 

A. G. Apams, of A. G. Adams & Co. Rost. B. McLean, of McLean & Co. 

D. WEAVER, Trustee of Planters’ Bank. | B. S. Ruga, of Rhea, Smith & Co. 

J. E. Girsert, of Gilbert, Parkes & Co, | J. F. WHELEss, of McAllister & Wheless. 


Policies issued on Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Mills, Factories, 
and Merchandise of every description, against 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


p@” The Stockholders and Board of Directors of this Company are personally 
known, to a large portion of the citizens of Tennessee, to be men of strict in- 
tegrity, business capacity, and honorable in all their transactions. 


B@e Its rates are as low as those of other good companies, and fully as low as is 
consistent with the permanency of the Company, and reliable indemnity to the 
assured, 


pas” The best citizens of the State, including the most thorough business men, who 
perfectly understand which—among the many insurance companies—are the 
“safest, cheapest, and best,”’ are insured in this Company. 


a3” No portion of its funds are loaned on individual oe but they are held in 
trust for the benefit of policy-holders, and are securely invested in interest- 
bearing securities, which can be easily converted into cash. 


p@s~ AcENciEs in all the principal towns in Tennessee and adjoining States, 


W. W. BERRY, JOHN PORTERFIELD, WM. A. WEBB, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SHOULD BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE 


University Series of School Books, 


Which is the cheapest and-most desirable series published, 
and entirely wasectiona/, and comprises, among 
other works, the following—viz.: 
Maury's Geographical Series. 
By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. 


Hlolmes's Readers and Seller. 
By George F. Holmes, LL.D., Professor of History and General 
Literature in the University of Virginia. 
Venable's Arithmetical Series. 


By Charles S. Venable, LL.D., “Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. 


Flolmes's History of the United States. 


The only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM USE HAS ESTABLISHED 
the superiority of these text-books; while they delight the scholar by 
their freshness and continued interest, their admirable methods satisfy 
every réqtirément of the teacher. _Teathers and’ school-officers will 
find it desirable to give them careful examination. Liberal terms made 


for introduction. 
pax Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby st., New York. 


s@y~ The above school-books, and a large stock of all the school- 
books published in the United States, kept for sale at the Book-store, 
41 Union street, Nashville, Tenn. 

sa@~ Orders filled and shipped the same day they are received. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to the trade. Catalogues sent free upon applica- 


tion. For terms, etc., address 
W. E. Dunaway, Agent. 





BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A4A{ UNION STREET, 4] 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Theological, Scientific, and Literary; 
School and College Text-books; 
Sunday-school and Church Music. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-BOOKS, 


At tHe Bianx Recorp-Books, 
SECRETARIES’ AND Lrprartans’ Recorps, 


Together with the Class-books, Library Cards, and an infinite 
variety of Rewards of Merit. A large stock of 


FAMILY BIBLES, 


SMALL BIBLES, AND TESTAMENTS. 


a@e- MINISTERS WHO SELL BOOKS CAN MAKE A LIBERAL 
commission on our Family Bibles. 


s@ A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS OF ALL DENOM- 
inations, and to merchants and teachers. 


sax Address W. E. DUNAWAY, 4gené. 


PH. DORNBUSCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FANCY WOOD-WORK, 
SHOW-CASES, 


DEALER IN 


PICTURES, OVAL AND SQUARE FRAMES, CORD, TASSELS, 
GLASS, AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 


47 UNION ST., NASHVILLE, TENN,, 


Third door West from Cumberland Presbyterian Head-quarters, 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


a 


HYMN-BOOKS: 


SMALL S1zE, 24mM0.—Sheep 


Roan gilt 
Morocco 


Velvet, rims and clasp 
Putrit S1zE, 12M0.—Sheep 


Roan gilt 
Turkey Morocco 
SociaL Harp.—Sheep 
Roan gilt 
Morocco 
DR. BEARD’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY: 
First Series 
Second Series 
Third Series 


Roan gilt 
Morocco gilt 


‘YY WHY AM I A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN? 


DONNELL’S THOUGHTS: 
New edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 264 pp 


MAHLON’S LETTERS (A. J. Barrp, D.D.): 
Third thousand, bound in cloth 


IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH (Rev. Jesse ANDERSON)... 


EWING’S LECTURES (Rev. Finis Ewinc): 
Bound in cloth, bright colors, 355 pp 


ORIGIN AND DOCTRINES OF THE CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Rev. E. B. Crisman)...... 


SHORTER CATECHISM 
W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 











Gumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


FINAL PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS (Rev. Rosert 
DONNELL), 40 pp 


SCRIPTURE GUIDE TO INFANT BAPTISM 
IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SIN? 


A CONCISE VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a neat pamph- 
let of 71 pp 

SESSION BOOK, a blank-book with appropriate headings for 
keeping minutes of session, register of deaths, marriages, 
Gjamniatalls, €066.......ccccscsccccecccecscescscccoscsssosovengesooooesd fee" $3 

CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, suitable for Sabbath 
schools and private families. Interesting questions and 
answers on both Old and New Testaments. No. 1 


A PLAIN AND SCRIPTURAL GUIDE IN REFERENCE 
TO THE DOCTRINES OF BAPTISM (Rev. J. B. Locan), 
eleventh thousand 25 
THE HEAVENLY BIRTH (Rev. J. B. Locan),a neat pamph- 
let of 87 pp 25 
THE DANCE AND THE DANCING-SCHOOL (Rev. C. A. 
Davis, D.D.), 38 pp 15 
EARLE’'S SERMON TO THE ELDERSHIP 15 


HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM (Rev. M. M. Smrrn), a 
pamphlet of 40 pp 15 

THE GEM LIBRARY, a neat case of Sunday-school books, 
containing five volumes, all bound in cloth, bright colors; 
** The Two Prophets ’’ (Rev. A. J. Baird, D. D.) Sa 
«The Tall Man of Winton and his Wife" (“Over x Bony “7 75 
** The Casket,’’ choice selections mal 50 
‘“¢ The Great Teacher ’’ (Rev. A. Templeton) 50 
**The Blind Man’s Cottage” (Rev. J. C. Provine) 50° 
The full set, in neat paper box 

8@~ The above are our retail prices, for which we send any book named 
by mail. A liberal discount to merchants, preachers, and teachers, 
when sent by Express. For catalogues, terms, etc., address 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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SEWING THERE W EKEHKD MAcmiInE. 


J. W. OTLEY, GENERAL AGENT, 
9 NORTH SUMMER ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, Nov. 20, 1869.] 

THE GREAT SEWING-MACHINE ConTEsT.—One of the most interest- 
ing, exciting, and important trials for superiority between sewing-ma- 
chines which it has ever been our privilege to witness terminated with the 
grand exhibition at the Maryland Institute, in this-city, on Wednesday 
evening last, roth inst., after a contest of over four weeks’ duration. 

The prize was a gold medal. There were competing the ‘‘ Weed,"’ 
‘Wheeler & Wilson,’’ and the ‘‘Howe,” three of the acknowledged 
leading sewing-machines of the age. The result of such trials has not 
always proven that “the race is to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong;’’ but in this instance it must be admitted that equal and exact 
justice was meted out, and the verdict was most satisfactory to the 
masses who have from time to time watched the progress of the trial. 
Each machine had its admirers, who crowded about their particular 
favorite, watching, with intense anxiety and interest, the courses of 
the flying needles through the tremendous tests to which they were 
subjected, and which it seemed actually impossible for any of them 
to accomplish. The ‘“‘ Weed,’’ however, was the only one that suc- 
ceeded in stitching upon every thing, from thirty thicknesses of muslin 
to the finest lace, through leather and boards of nearly one-quarter of 
ar inch in thickness, thus demonstrating beyond dispute the power of 
its unerring straight needle, and its ability to resist, without derange- 
ment, the coarser, heavier grades; while from heavy glazed cotton and 
linen thread it passed, immediately, to No. 200 cotton, with the same 
needle and tension, in the same machine—exhibiting a most miracu- 
lous nicety of adjustment upon some of the frailest fabrics that we ever 
saw executed upon a sewing-machine. 

The committee were an able, discreet, and impartial body of ladies 
and gentlemen, whom no fear or favor could influence, and who were 
unknown to all the contestants until the final day of trial. The result 
and awards were as follows: “‘To the Weed Sewing-machine, a gold 
medal ; to the Wheeler & Wilson, a silver medal ; to the Howe Sewing- 
machine, a silver medal.’’ 

We have alluded to the Weed Machine heretofore in these columns, 
and make this record not only for information, but as an additional 
evidence of the favor with which it is meeting among our citizens. 
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Contains the “True” Method fer Teaching Children! 
THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG-BOOK, 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘The True Choir,” and“ Thé True Singing School Text-book,"’ ete. 


<_< classes of Children's Singing Schools are common in America: Singing Schools 
4 where the only object is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the principal object 
is to h the children to read music; and Schools designed to make the children good 
singers in every respect. 
an True Juvenile Song Book is designed for a Text-book for all three of these 

It contains music from which children will derive as much amusement as can be derived 
from singing without learning the rules. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to read music readily. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to sing with the taste and expression which 
alone constitutes good singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true "’ mode upon which children ought to be 
tatght, and is therefore called the ‘* True Juvenile Song ~ 

Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

JOHN CHURCH 4 CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


FOR CHURCHES, SINGING SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT, 


MPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK. New m Prax, New 1x Lessons, New 1 Derartuenrs. 
New tw Music. BY FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING- BOOK 
by this Author. It contains 400 pages. Price, $13.50 per dozen. A single specimen copy will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH 4 CO., Cincinnati. 


The Best Sunday-school Music Book! 


Unusual Variety of Contents. The Best of Authors. 








THE GOLDEN RULE, 


BY S. W. STRAUB, 


ITH contributions from many of the best authors of Sunday-school Music in Ameri 

among which are the following, familiar to every Sabbath-school scholar: Groror F. 
Root, H. R. Parmer, W. A. Oopen, J. R. Mumrary, D. Lyon, J. W. Rooowes, A. J. Burreeriecn, 
Wreter Martin, Manta Srnavn, P.P. Buss, D. W. Sxipex, N. B. Horuwrek, and « host of 
others, forming the latest, best, and most attractive collection of Sabbath-schoo!l Songs ever 


published. 
Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rule. 

In no other book hitherto issued has there been so large a number of éminent sdng-writers 
represented as will be found in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises the unusual variety of its 
contents. 

Sunday-schools do not care to purchase over again songs which they have already sung 
from other books. The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, and prepared expressly for it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will carry with them permanent profit, as well 
as transient pleasure and gratification. . : 

Price, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; $30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in 
paper cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, — 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 

BOOK OF REFERENCE for méthods of teaching Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and 

Composition in classes; lectures, defmitions, pronunciations, and devices to make class- 
work successful and interesting: a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for tenchers 
and those who are preparing to teach. Elegantly and substantially bound for permanent 
companionship. 

No toneher should be without one. Teachers’ Price, $3.00. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH 4 CO., Cincinnati. 


SB All the abové keptby W. EX. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


Lange’s Commentary, per volume 
Sent by Express 

Barnes's Notes, New Testament, by Express, per volume 

“ e “ % by mail, 

“ Old Testament, ¢ 

“ “ 6 ss by Express, “ « 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, by Express, 3 vols., sheep 8 00 
American Tract Society Bible Notes, etc., by Express......... 5 00 
Encyclopedia Religious Knowledge, 1 volume. 
Alford’s Greek Testament, 4 volumes. 
Bloomfield's Greek Testament, 2 volumes. 
Beard’s Lectures on Theology, 3 volumes. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons, 2 volumes, 
Horne’s Introduction, 2 volumes. 
Dale’s Classic Judaic and Johannic Baptism, 1 volume each. 
Sacred Geography and Antiquities, with maps. 
Biblical Antiquities. 
Hebrew Bibles, small and large sizes. 
Broadus’s Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
Murdock’s Edition of Mosheim’s History, 3 volumes. 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 





Lexicons—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ete. 

Jay’s Family Prayers, 18mo. 

Watson’s Family Prayers, 12mo. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 12mo. 

Butler’s Analogy. 

Pulpit Encyclopedia. 

500 Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 
Stuart Robinson's Discourses on Redemption. 
Universalism Not of God. 

Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


WW. EE. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 

The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
Life of Rev. Robert Donnell. 

Life of Rev. George Donnell. 

Life of Rev. Alexander Chapman. 

Fields’s Scrap Book. 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. 

Alice McDonald, in large quantities. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, largest and latest edition, $10. 
Great Truths by Great Authors. 

Goldsmith's Works, 4 volumes in set, cloth. 

Poetical Works in Great Variety. 


Hans Christian Andersen's Christmas Stories. 


STATIONERY. 


Legal Cap, Foolscap, Letter, and Note Papers, from $2.00 to $5.00 
per ream. 

Envelopes, per thousand, from $1.50 to $4.00. 

Initial Papers, in boxes, from 20 cts. to 50 cts. per box. 

Lead Pencils, from 25 to 75 cts. per dozen. 

Pen-holders and Pens, per gross. 

Blank Books, of every variety. 

Records, Day Books, Journals, and Ledgers. 

Memorandum Books, of every size. 

Slates and Slate Pencils. 

Inks, of every brand, and in bottles of every size used. 

Feather Dusters, from 6-inch feathers to 24 inches. 





And a large miscellaneous stock of stationery goods, including 
Gold Pens, Fine Ink-stands, Photograph Albums, etc., etc. 

Address all orders and communications on business with the 
Board to 


Ww. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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R. L. WEAKLEY, 


Wholesale Dealer in 


Groceries, Flour, Bacon, Lard, te. 


No. 








G North College Street, 


NASHVILLE, - - TENNESSEE. 





IRBY MORGAN, 7. W. THOMAS, W. C. DIBRELL, J. L. THOMAS, 


MORGAN, THOMAS & C0., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


White Goods, Ribbons, & Notions, 


NO. 3 CITY HOTEL BLOCE, 


¥. M. @OODALL, 





ww. D. HBLINE, 
ORV GaoQaiis &, 
Corner Church and Summer Streets, Nashville, Tenn. 


H EADQUARTERS for the most approved Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, 
Silk Elastic Stockings, etc.; Agent for the celebrated Saratoga and 
Gettysburg Waters. g@y~ Send for pamphlet giving full analysis, and testimo- 
nials, cures of dyspeptics, rheumatics, ete.“%g Kline’s Pile Ointment, certain 
cure; Kline’s Whooping-cough Specific. §@g-Give orders per Express. 


SIX GOOD SHIRTS FOR $12. 


Shirts Made to Order. 
The Celebrated Spiral Seam Drawer. 


' UNDERSHIRTS, SOCKS, GLOVES, 
Suspenders, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
HATS,. CAPS. 

ELY & WHITESIDE, 


41 Cherry Street. Nashville, 
and Ninth Street, Chattanooga. 
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McCLURE'S TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


BOLE AGENT FOR THE RENOWNED 


FPwreA WN O FS 


Of Steinway, Knabe & Co., Dunham, and Haines Bros., pronounced by musicians 
and amateurs to be the best made; Burdett, and Prince & Co.'s ORGANS, conceded 
the only reed instruments a proximating the tone of the pipe. 

The only full stock of SHEET MUSIC and small musical goods in this section. 
Prices same as New York and other large cities. Every thing warranted, and 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAS. A. McCLURE, 
22 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn, 





LADIES! 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


MILLINERY, DRESS-TRIMMINGS, AND FANCY GOODS, 


Is THAT OF 


BOHAN & FLOERSH, 


25 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 





R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


Dealers in First-class Metallic Burial Cases 
and Caskets, 


TTEND PROMPTLY TO ALL FUNERALS IN THE CITY OR SUR- 
ROUNDING. COUNTRY, with fine Hearses for both Adaltaand Children. Tele- 
graphic Orders filled with dispatch. Taylor's Patent Corpse Preserver, besides 
other preservers, that are warranted to preserve a corpse’from 15 to 20 days 
nee: decay  Sprogle's Patent Burial Vault, the best in mse. At the office day 
might. 


R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


42 and = North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


“Comprehensive Commentary” on the Holy Bible. 


In six volumes, royal octavo, new edition, illustrated with six new descrip- 
tive colored maps, engraved on steel. Price $20. 


Ohe Encyclopedia of Religions Rnowledge. 


Designed as a complete book of reference on all religious subjects. Edited 
by Rev. J. Newton Brown. Revised and corrected by Rev. Geo. 
P. Tyler. Illustrated with many hundred wood-cuts, 
maps, and engravings on steel. One vol., royal 
8vo; 1,279 pp.,double col, Price $6. 


Coleman's Historical Gext-booh and Atlas 
OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D. A new edition, carefully revised. 
One volume, royal 8vo. Price $2. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 819 and 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in Other Dictionaries. 3,000 Engrav- 
ings; 1,840 Pages, Quarto. Price $12. 
EBSTER now is glorious—it leaves nothing to be desired. 
[President Raymond, Vassar College. ] 


VERY SCHOLAR knows the value of the work. 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 


EEN ONE of my daily companions. 
[John L. Motley, the Historian, etc. ] 


UPERIOR in most respects to any other known to me. 
[George P. Marsh. ] 


HE BEST guide of students of our language. 
[John G. Whittier. ] 


XCELS all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. ] 


EMARKABLE compendium of human knowledge. 
[W. S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College.] 


A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. 
What library is complete without the best English Dictionary? ge Also, 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1,040 Pages, Octave; 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really 2 gem of a dictionary, just the thing for the million. 
[American Educational Monthly.] 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all booksellers, 














THE 


PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 








THE THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM 


is published quarterly. It is designed to be an exponent of the 
Theology and Polity of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and a 
means of conveying to both ministers and people that information 
which can reach them by no other publication of the Church. 


TEaRmMs. 
Single subscription, $2 per annum. A copy gratis to the one sending 
a club of Five. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM 


is published semi-monthly, by the Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, on the following terms per annum: 


Single copies, and clubg4 eee 50 cents each. 
Clubs to one address, tem@0pies and upward... 25 














=mOoOWw TO MET money. 
Send by Check, Post-office Order, Draft, or Express. Unless so sent, 
the remittance will be at the sender’s risk. 


Address, W. E. DUNAWAY, Pub. Agent, 
NasHvI.ie, TENN. 




















THE 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, 











Tue TreoLocicaL Meprom is published Quarterly, in January, 
April, July, and October. ' 

It will be printed in the best style, on good paper, each number con- 
taining 128 pages, large octavo. Price per single copy, in advance, 
Two Dollars per Volume. A copy gratis to the one sending a club of 
Five. 

* Ministers and others who feel an interest in the circulation of the 
MeEproM, are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Subscribers changing their Post-office address are requested to give 
notice of the same to the Publishing Agent. 

No subscription will be taken for a less time than One Year, and the 
back numbers of the Volume will, im all cases, be sent whenever it is 


practicable to do so. Gr 


The four numbers of the Meprum, aie, the year, will make a book 

of 512 pages, and subscribers ought, by all means, to preserve them, 
‘and have them bound. For this purpose the edges are left uncut. 

The Postage on the Meprum is Three Cents a number—Twelve 
Cents a year. 

Persons who wish procure any of the works that we review 
would do well to address W. E. Dunaway, the Publishing Agent of 
our Board. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for all the views’of his 
correspondents. No writer, however, will be permitted to express sen- 
timents subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines of the sacred 
Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of the 
a provided that a dignified, Christian spirit is maintained. 
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NATIONAL BANK, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


W. W. BERRY, CHAS. E. HILLMAN, 
J. KIRKMAN, DANIEL F. CARTER, 
EDGAR JONES. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS, 


AND DEALS IN 


EXCHANGE, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


State Bonds and Gold. 





W. W. Berry, President. 
Joun Krrxman, Vice-President. 
Epear Jones, Cashier, 











Several advertisements will be found in this number of the Medium, and ir 
the succeeding ones for the year. A careful selection has been made of the* 
business-houses herein advertising, and we feel fully authorized to indorse 
them as first-class establishments. All who have dealings in. any of the 
branches of trade represented by them, would do themselves a favor by patroa- 
izing the men whom we thus indorse. 
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“JURGENSEN WATCHES.’ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NASHVILLE, 


<>” Be ~ 
om £38 


~ 


CORNER OF COLLEGE AND UNION STREETS, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Established in 1835. 


Have now in store a large and well-assorted stock of 


Gold and Silver Watches, 


French and American Clocks, 


Diamonds, 


Fine Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Ware, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 
Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


GOLD PENS, MUSIC BOXES, FANCY GOODS, MASONIC 
JEWELS, CLOTHING, ETC., ETC. 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY EX 
PERIENCED WORKMEN, AND WARRANTED. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS COMPANY 


Makes Collections on all points, and deals in 


GOLD, SILVER, EXCHANGE, 
U. S. SECURITIES, 
‘LAND WARRANTS, 
SOUTHERN BANK NOTES. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Loans Negotiated. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Taos. 8. Marr, President. L. G. Tarpox, Cashier. 





PHILLIPS, BUTTORFF & CO., 
22 College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Stoves, Grates, Mantels, Ranges, 


FURNACES, © .x\u\uutyy,, SLATE AND TIN 


oe, © Ab ASS | . 
CORNICE WORK LTRS TRON WORK 
SHEET-IRON WORKERS AND GENERAL REPAIRERS. 


g@- THE CHARTER OAK is the best Cooking Stove ever made—takes less 
fuel, lasts longer, does better baking and quicker work than any other stove. Try 
oxe, and if you don’t find the above true, return the stove, and get your money. 
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R. DORMAN & CO, 


MUSIC EMPORIUM, 


Masonic Temple, 83 Church St., Nashville, Tenn., 


DEALERS IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


PIANOS AND O eon 


Ranging in prices from the cheapest to the finest, among which may be 
mel! ned the famous ‘“ Chickering,”’ *‘ Bradbury,’’ and “ Stanley 
& Sons Pianos, the “ American,” “ Taylor & Farley,” 
and “ Mason & Hamblin” Organs. 


Tuc SHEET-MUSIC AND oe MUSICAL MERCHANDISE DE 
of the hou nsisting of Guit Violins, Accordeons, etc., owned and 

con iucted by Mi Jt oz Faas i, will be found complete in its eta sak a ll ord 

pertaining to this dey utment, if addressed to Mr. FRENCH, will receive prompt 


attention. 
We shall be pleased to correspond with parties contemplating the purchase of 
| I 5 I 


. 
Pianos, Organs, or any thing in the Musical line. 


Db 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


No. 45 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


PLAIN AND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CARTES DE VISITE, PEARLTYPES, ETC. 
IN THE HIGHEST STYLES OF THE ART. 
gay~ SMALL PICTURES COPIED UP TO LIFE SIZE. = a 


Call and see Specimens. C. C. GIERS, Entrance on ground-floor 





CHARLES B. HALL, 


DEALER# BOOTS? SHOES, 


47 College . t, between Union Street and the Public Square, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Aw AYS ON HAND, A COMPLE TE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’, 
Mis Gent ‘3 , and Child: Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, of every descrip- 


ti a, at the 10 WEST PRICES FOR CASH. 





FOQUITABLE 
NSURANCE H'[ RH) COMPANY, 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Orrice: 14 Cnerry Srreet, Maxwett Hovse. 


x= CAPITAL, $800,000.00.- 


DIRECTORS: 


W. W. Berry, of Berry, Demoville & Co. | T. D. Fire, of Evans, Fite, Porter & 
D, F. CARTER. Wo. PHILLIPs, of Phillips, Hooper & ( 
R. H. GARDNER, of Gardner, Buckner | JoHN PoRTERFIELD, Cashier Fourth Na- 
0. tional Bank. 
G. ApAms, of A. G. Adams & C Rost. B. McLEAN, of McLean & C 
D. WEAVER, Trustee of Planters’ Bank. B. S. RHA, of Rhea, Smith & Co. 
» GILBERT, of Gilbert, Parkes & Co. | J. F. WHELEss, of McAllister & Wheless. 


] 
>} 
le 


Policies issued on Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Mills, Factories, 
and Merchandise of every description, against 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


Ba" The Stockholders and Board of Directors of this Company are personally 
known, to a large portion of the citizens of Tennessee, to be men of strict ir 
tegrity, business capacity, and honorable in all their transactions. 

BaF" Its rates are as low as those of other good companies, and fully as low a 
consistent with the permanency of the Company, and reliable indemnity to 
assured. 

ba The best citizens of the State, including the most thorough business men, who 
perfectly understand which—among the many insurance companies—are the 
“safest, cheapest, and best,” are insured in this Company. 

8a No portion of its funds are loaned on individual security, but they are held in 
trust for the benefit of policy-holders, and are securely invested in interest- 
bearing securities, which can be easily converted into cash. 


$a" AGENCcrIEs in all the principal towns in Tennessee and adjoining States, 
W. W. BERRY, | JOHN PORTERFIELD, WM. A. WEBB, 
President. | Vice-President, | Secretary. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SHOULD BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE 


University Series of School Books, 


Which is the cheapest and most desirable series published, 
and entirely umsectiona/, and comprises, among 
other works, the following—viz.: 
Maury’s Geographical Series. 
3y Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. 
FHlolmes’s Readers and Speller. 
By George F. Holmes, LL.D., Professor of History and General 

Literature in the University of Virginia. 

Venable’s Arithmetical Series. 


By Charles S. Venable, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. 


Flolmes’s Flistory of the United States. 


The only History of the United States which is s¢rictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM USE HAS ESTABLISHED 
the superiority of these text-books; while they delight the scholar by 
their freshness and continued interest, their admirable methods satisfy 
every requirement of the teacher. Teachers and school-officers will 
find it desirable to give them careful examination. Liberal terms made 
for introduction. 

sax Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby st., New York. 


pax The above school-books, and a large stock of all the school- 
books published in the United States, kept for sale at the Book-store, 
41 Union street, Nashville, Tenn. 

gay Orders filled and shipped the same day they are received. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to the trade. Catalogues sent free upon applica- 


tion. For terms, etc., address 
W. E. Dunaway, Agent. 





BOOKS! BOOKS! 


4] UNION STREET, 4] 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Theological, Scientific, and Literary; 
School and College Text-books; 
Sunday-school and Church Music. 
ALSO, A LARGE STOCK OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-BOOKS, 
AND 


At THE BLANK Recorp-Books, 
SECRETARIES’ AND LiprariANs’ Recorps, 


Together with the Class-books, Library Cards, and an infinite 
variety of Rewards of Merit. A large stock of 


FAMILY BIBLES, 


SMALL BIBLES, AND TESTAMENTS. 
sae MINISTERS WHO SELL BOOKS CAN MAKE A LIBERAL 
commission on our Family Bibles. 
say A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS OF ALL DENOM- 
inations, and to merchants and teachers. 


se Address W. E. DUNAWAY, 4genz. 


PH. DORNBUSCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FANCY WOOD-W ORK, 
SHOW-CASES, 


DEALER IN 
PICTURES, OVAL AND SQUARE FRAMES, CORD, TASSELS, 
GLASS, AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 
47 UNION ST., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


Third door West from Cumberland Presbyterian Head-quarters, 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STREET, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


HY MN-BOOKS: 


SMALL SIZE, 24M0.—Sheep 

Roan 

Roan gilt 

Moro« co 

Turkey 

Velvet, rims and clasp 
Putpit SIZE, 12M0.—Sheep 

Roan 

Roan gilt 

Turkey Morocco 
SociaL Harp.—Sheep 

RE 4: FS SO Rae 


Moro co 
DR. BEARD’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY: 


First Series 


CONFESSION OF FAITH: 


Roan gilt 

Morocco gilt OPEC CCECOTCOeCOCOercr rr errr rrr er TTT rer errr err Terre retry 
WHY AM I A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN? 

CI ccna den evdcsnccksuhe nbd cael ooadic dk 1a30sb 5kb0 da occas 


DONNELL’S THOUGHTS: 
New edition, Handsomely bound in cloth, 264 pp 
MAHLON’S LETTERS (A. J, Barrp, D.D.): 
Third thousand, bound in cloth 
IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH (Rev. Jesse ANDERSON).... 
EWING’S LECTURES (Rev. Finis Ewrnc): 
Bound in cloth, bright colors, 355 pp 
ORIGIN AND DOCTRINES OF THE CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Rev. E. B. Crisman) 
SHORTER CAT ECHIB Mi issstcecsecscecoccsovenecogecvvectesschovepes 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent, 


I 


ont 
ouM 


monn o 
0oOouUMM 





Cumberland Presbyterian Books. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE AT 


41 UNION STREET, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


FINAL PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS (Rev. Ropert 
DONNELL), 40 pp 

SCRIPTURE GUIDE TO INFANT BAPTISM..........-...00 

IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SIN? 

A CONCISE VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a neat pamph- 
let of 71 pp 

SESSION BOOK, a blank-book with appropriate headings for 
keeping minutes of session, register of deaths, marriages, 
dismissals, etc ; 

CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, suitable for Sabbath 
schools and private families. Interesting questions and 
answers on both Old and New Testaments. No. 1 

No. 2 

A PLAIN AND SCRIPTURAL GUIDE IN REFERENCE 
TO THE DOCTRINES OF BAPTISM (Rev. J. B. Locan), 
eleventh thousand 

THE HEAVENLY BIRTH (Rev. J. B. LoGan),a neat pamph- 
let of 87 pp 

THE DANCE AND THE DANCING-SCHOOL (Rev. C. 
Davis, D.D.), 38 pp 

EARLE’S SERMON TO THE ELDERSHIP 

HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM (Rey. M. M. Smirn), a 
pamphlet of 40 pp 

THE GEM LIBRARY, a neat case of Sunday-school books, 
containing five volumes, all bound in cloth, bright colors: 
** The Two Prophets’’ (Rev. A. J. Baird, D.D.) 

*« The Tall Man of Winton and his Wife’’ (‘‘ Over Forty’’), 
$6'Tee Casket,’ choice selections.c.ccsinsrscoccsccecsecsecscscese 
*«The Great Teacher’’ (Rev. A. Templeton) 

**The Blind Man’s Cottage”’ (Rev. J. C. Provine) 

The full set, in neat paper DOX........esseecccrcesevessecsssccees 


Oo 


AwmuMmarwn 


oo 0 Ow 


° 


a> The above are our retail prices, for which we send any book named 
by mail. A liberal discount to merchants, preachers, and teachers, 
when sent by Express. For catalogues, terms, etc., address 


W. E. DUNAWAY, Agent. 











SEWING ix. 1K W HED MACHINE. 


W. OTLEY, GENERAL AGENT, 


9 NORTH SUMMER ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, Nov. 20, 1869.] 

THE GREAT SEWING-MACHINE ConTEsT.—One of the most interest- 
ing, exciting, and important trials for superiority between sewing-ma- 
chines which it has ever been our privilege to witness terminated with the 
grand exhibition at the Maryland Institute, in this city, on Wednesday 
evening last, roth inst., after a contest of over four weeks’ duration. 

The prize was a gold medal. There were competing the ‘‘ Weed,”’ 
‘Wheeler & Wilson,’’ and the ‘‘ Howe,”’ three of the acknowledged 
leading sewing-machines of the age. The result of such trials has not 
always proven that “‘the race is to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong;’’ but in this instance it must be admitted that equal and exact 
justice was meted out, and the verdict was most satisfactory to the 
masses who have from time to time watched the progress of the trial. 
Each machine had its admirers, who crowded about their particular 
favorite, watching, with intense anxiety and interest, the courses of 


the flying needles through the tremendous tests to which they were 
subjected, and which it seemed actually impossible for any of them 


to accomplish. The ‘‘ Weed,’’ however, was the only one that suc- 
ceeded in stitching upon every thing, from thirty thicknesses of muslin 
to the finest lace, through leather and boards of nearly one-quarter of 
an inch in thickness, thus demonstrating beyond dispute the power of 
its unerring sfraight needle, and its ability to resist, without derange- 
ment, the coarser, heavier grades; while from heavy glazed cotton and 
linen thread it passed, immediately, to No. 200 cotton, with the same 
needle and tension, in the same machine—exhibiting a most miracu- 
lous nicety of adjustment upon some of the frailest fabrics that we ever 
saw executed upon a sewing-machine. 

The committee were an able, discreet, and impartial body of ladies 
and gentlemen, whom no fear or favor could influence, and who were 
unknown to all the contestants until the final day of trial. The result 
and awards were as follows: ‘*’To the Weed Sewing-machine, a gold 
medal; to the Wheeler & Wilson, a silver medal ; to the Howe Sewing- 
machine, a silver medal.”’ 

We have alluded to the Weed Machine heretofore in these columns, 
and make this record not only for information, but as an additional 
evidence of the favor with which it is meeting among our citizens. 
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Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 
THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG-BOOK, 
BY A. N. JOHNSON, 

Author of ‘The True Choir,” and ** The True Singing School Text-book,"’ etc 


HREE classes of Children’s Singing Schools are common in America: Singing Sc! 
where the only obje+t is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the principal o 
is to teach the children to read music; and Schools designed to make the ¢ hildren go« 
Singers in every respect. 
— True Juvenile Song Book is designed for a Text-book for all three of the 
Classes 
It contains music from which children will derive as much amusement as can be derive« 
from singing without learning the rules. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to read music readily. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to sing’with the taste and expression w! 
alone constitutes good singing. 
In fact, this book is believed to teac h the “‘true” mode upon which children ought t 
taught, and is therefore called the ‘‘ True Juvenile Song Book.’ 
Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of | 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


incinnati, Uh 


e 


OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


FOR CHURCHES, SINGING SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY, 


Y GEORGE F. ROOT, 


yg a ay A NEW BOOK. New rm Prax, New rs Lessons, New wt Derartrwents 
‘4 Newt Music. BY FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING- BOOK 


i 


by this Author. It contains 400 pages. Price, $13.50 per dozen. A single specimen copy w 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Best Sunday-school Music Book! 





Unusual Variety of Contents. The Best of Authors. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 


BY S. W. STRAUB, 


TITH contributions from many of the best authors of Sunday-school Music in America, 
W among which are the following, familiar to every Sabbath-school scholar: Grorce F 
Root, H. R. Parmer, W. A. Oapen, J. R. Murray, D. Lyon, J. W. Ruooies, A. J. Burrerriero, 
Westey Martin, Mania Sreavps, P. P. Briss, D. W. Sxtper, N. b. Howwisrer, and a host of 
others, forming the latest, best, and most attractive collection of Sabbath-school Songs ever 
published. 

Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rule. 


In no other book hitherto issued has there been so large a number of eminent song-writers 
represented as will be found in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises the unusual variety of its 
contents. 

Sunday-schools do not care to purchase over again songs which they have already sung 
from other books. The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, and prepared expressly for it 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will carry with them permanent profit, as well 
as transient pleasure and gratification. 

Price, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; $30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in 
paper cover, for examination, will be mailed on rece ipt of 25 cents. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


incinnati, Ohio. 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony 
Composition in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, and devices to make « . 
work successful and interesting: a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for teachers 
and those who are preparing to teach. Elegantly and substantially bound for permanent 
Compaen. 
No teacher should be without one. Teachers’ Price, $3.00. 
Published by JOHIN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati. 
BG@PAll the above kept by W. EX. DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


Lange’s Commentary, per volume 
Sent by Express 
Barnes’s Notes, New Testament, by Express, per volume..... 
& 6 oe a“ by mail, 6 6 
“« Old Testament, 6 66 66 
‘ ‘6 6 by Express, “ ‘6 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, by Express, 3 vols., sheep 
American Tract Society Bible Notes, etc., by Express......... 
Encyclopedia Religious Knowledge, 1 volume. 
Alford’s Greek Testament, 4 volumes. 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 2 volumes. 
Beard’s Lectures on Theology, 3 volumes. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons, 2 volumes. 
Horne’s Introduction, 2 volumes. 
Dale’s Classic Judaic and Johannic Baptism, 1 volume each. 
Sacred Geography and Antiquities, with maps. 
Biblical Antiquities. 
Hebrew Bibles, small and large sizes. 
Broadus’s Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
Murdock’s Edition of Mosheim’s History, 3 volumes. 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 
Lexicons—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ete. 
Jay’s Family Prayers, 18m¢é. 
Watson’s Family Prayers, 12mo. 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 12mo. 
Butler’s Analogy. 
Pulpit Encyclopedia. 
500 Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 
Stuart Robinson’s Discourses on Redemption. 
Universalism Not of God. 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
WW. E. DUNAW AY, Agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 

The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
Life of Rev. Robert Donnell. 

Life of Rev. George Donnell. 

Life of Rev. Alexander Chapman. 

Fields’s Scrap Book. 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. 

Alice McDonald, in large quantities. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, largest and latest edition, $10. 
Great Traths by Great Authors. 

Goldsmith’s Works, 4 volumes in set, cloth. 

Poetical Works in Great Variety. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Christmas Stories. 


STATIONERY. 


Legal Cap, Foolscap, Letter, and Note Papers, from $2.00 to $5.00 
per ream. 

Envelopes, per thousand, from $1.50 to $4.00. 

Initial Papers, in boxes, from 20 ets. to 50 cts. per box. 

Lead Pencils, from 25 to 75 cts. per dozen. 

Pen-holders and Pens, per gross. 

Blank Books, of every variety. 

Records, Day Books, Journals, and Ledgers. 

Memorandum Books, of every size. 

Slates and Slate Pencils. 

Inks, of every brand, and in bottles of every size used. 


Feather Dusters, from 6-inch feathers to 24 inches. 


And a large miscellaneous stock of stationery goods, including 
Gold Pens, Fine Ink-stands, Photograph Albums, etc., etc. 
Address all orders and communications on business with the 


Board to 
“WV -. Bie DUNAWAY, Agent. 
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R. L. WEAKLEY, 


Wholesale Dealer in 


uroceries, Flour, Bacon, Lard, kite, 


No. G North College Street, 


NASHVILLE, - - TENNESSEE, 





J. W. THOMAS, W. C. DIBRELL, J. L. THOMAS, Fr. M. GC 


~ MORGAN, THOMAS & 00., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


White Goods, Ribbons, & Notions, 


NO. 3 CITY HOTEL BLOCK, 
Nashville,- - - - - - Tennessee. 


ww. D. KLINE, 





DRUVGEGIS TT, 


Corner Church and Summer Streets, Nashville, Tenn 


I E ADQ UARTERS for the m me seuss yved Trusses, Abdominal 


al Supporters, 
ed Saratoga and 
1 Send fo. r oamabiet giving full analysis, and testimo- 
oat cures of anes ptics, rheumatics, etc.“@—@™ Kline’s Pile Ointment, certain 
eure; Kline’s V 


ne’s Whooping-cough Specific. Be "Give orders per Express. 


SIX GOOD SHIRTS FOR $12. 


Shirts Made to Order. 


Elastic Stockings, ete.; Agent for the ce elebrat 
tysburg Ws aters 





' The Celebrated Spiral Seam Drawer. 
UNDERSHIRTS, SOCKS, GLOVES, 


Suspenders, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 


HATS, CAPS. 
ELY & WHITESIDE, 


41 Cherry Street, Nashville, 
and Ninth Street, Chattanooga. 
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McCLURE’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE RENOWNED 


Of Steinway, Knabe & Co., Dunham, and Haines Bros., pronounced by musicians 
and amateurs to be the best made; Burdett, and Prince & Co.’s ORGANS, conceded 
the only reed instruments approximating the tone of the pipe. 

The only full stock of SHEET MUSIC and small musical goods in this section. 
Prices same as New York and other large cities. Every thing warranted, and 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAS. A. McCLURE, 
22 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 





LADIES! 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


MILLINERY, DRESS-TRIMMINGS, AND FANCY GOODS, 


IS THAT OF 


BOHAN & FLOERSH, 


35 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 





R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


oY yy w wy we Remon wr 
rt 
: _ 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


AND 


Dealers in First-class Metallic Burial Cases 
and Caskets, 


TTEND PROMPTLY TO ALL FUNERALS IN THE CITY OR SUR- 
[\ ROUNDING COUNTRY, with fine Hearses for both Adults and Children. Tele- 
graphic Orders filled with dispatch. Taylor's Patent Corpse Preserver, besides 
other preservers, that are warranted to preserve a corpse from 15 to 20 days 
without decay Sprogle’s Patent Burial Vault, the best in use. At the office day 


end night. 
R. H. GROOMES & Co., 


42 and 44 North Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 





“Comprehensive Commentary” on the Holy Bible. 


In six volumes, royal octayo, new edition, illustrated with six new descrip- 
tive colored maps, engraved on steel. Price $20. 


Che Enev eloped of Religions Hnowledge. 


Designed as a complete book of reference on all rel gions subjects. Edited 
by Rev. J. Newto n Brown. Revised and corrected by Rev. Geo. 
P. Tyler. Illustrated with many hae 1 wood-cuts, 
maps,and engravings on steel. »One vol., royal 
); 1,279 pp., double col. Price $6. 


7 , wr > 
Coleman's Historical Gext-book and Atlas 
OF BIBLICAL. GEOGRAPHY. 
y Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D. A new edition, carefully revised. 
One volume, royal 8vo. Price $2. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
ksellers, and Stationers, 819 and 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER 'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words / not in Other Dictionaries, 3,000 Eng? 
ings ao ‘Pa ges, Quarto. Price e $12. 
W EBSTER now is glorious—it leaves nothing to be desire: 1. 
[P resident Raymond, Vassar College. ] 
, VE RY SCHOLAR knows the value of the work. 
[ W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 
Y EEN ONE of my daily companions. 
; [John L. Motley, the Historian, etc.] 
*UPERIOR in most respects to any other known to me. 


[George P. Marsh. ] 


— 
oe BEST guide of students of our language. 


} [John G, Whittier. ] 
4 XCELS all others in defining scientific terms. 
nee _ ; - [ President Hitchcock. ] 
R EMARKABLE compendium of human knowledge. 

— [ W. S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College. ] 


A nece sity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. 


What library is complete without the best Eng ish Di tionary ? — Also, 
WEDSTEE 5 a PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
10 Pages, Octavo; 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is an a gem of a eed? just the thing for the million. 


[American Educational Monthly.] 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all booksellers, 














descrip- 


wledge. 


Edited 





THE 


PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 








THE THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM 


is published quarterly. It is designed to be an exponent of the 
Theology and Polity of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and a 
means of conveying to both ministers and people that information 
which can reach them by no other publication of the Church. 


TERMS. 
Single subscription, $2 per annum. A copy gratis to the one sending 
1 club of FIVE. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM 


is published semi-monthly, by the Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, on the following terms per annum: 








Single copies, and clubs under ten..............+.. 50 cents each. 
Clubs to.one address, ten copies and upward... 25 “ 








=Oow TO BREMIT monwrwy. 
Send by Check, Post-office Order, Draft; or Express. Unless so sent, 
the remittance will be at the sender’s risk. 


Address, W. E. DUNAWAY, Pub. Agent, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 























THEOLOGICAL -MEDIUM. 


> 








Tae TreoLocican,-Mepium is published Quarterly, in January, 
April, July, and-October. 

It will-be printed in the best style, on good paper, each number ¢on- 
taining 128 pages, large octavo. ~Price per single copy, in advance, 
Two Dollars aa Volume. A copy gratis to the one sending a club of 
Five. 

Ministers and others. who feel an interest in the circulation of the 
Meprum, are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Subseribers changing their Post-offiee address are requested to give 
notice of the same to the Publishing Agent. - 

No subscription will be taken for a less tim@than One Year, and the 
back numbers of the Volumewwill, in all @&ses, be sent whenever it is 


ptacticable to do so. 
The four numbers of the MEprum, during the year, will make a book 


of 512 pages,.and-subscribers ought, by all means, fo preserve them, 
and have them bound. For this purpose the edges are left uncut. 
The Postage on the Meprum is Three Cents a number—Twelve 


Cents a year. 

Persons who wish to procure any of fhe works that we review 
would do well to address W»E. Dusaway, the Publishing Agent of 
our Board. ; 

The Editor does not hold se! ' responsible for all the views of his 

) fever, will be permitted to express sen- 
timents pilirihed of # ) 


Scriptures, Free dis 





























